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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
1, 1936, ro 30, 1937) 
WILLIAM 8S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 
‘us article presents a brief summary of investigations relating to 
ling published between July 1, 1936, and June 30, 1937. It contains 
series that has appeared in the Journal of Educational Research since 
ruary, 1933. The discussion that follows aims chiefly to acquaint the 
er with the major types of studies published during the year and 
the most significant findings. A study of the contents of this article 
ld be followed by a critieal reading of the various reports which are 
special interest to the reader. 
Vajor problems studied.—A survey of the reports listed in the bibli- 
aphy shows that investigators have been concerned primarily during 
past year with problems relating to (a) the reading deficiencies of 
ils, their causes and methods of overcoming them; (b) the interests 
| preferences of pupils in reading; (¢) the fundamental habits and 
rocesses involved in various phases of reading, such as oral reading, 
waning vocabulary, comprehension, and rate of reading; (d) reading 
eadiness, and the various factors that influence it; and (e) reading in 
content fields. In harmony with the trend noted a year ago, much 
re interest has been expressed recently in reading problems that arise 
the elementary school. Aside from investigations relating to the read- 
interests and deficiencies of pupils, very few studies have been re- 
wrted at the secondary school and college levels. On the other hand, in- 
terest in reading problems at the adult level seems to be increasing. 
Reading readiness.—Interest in reading readiness as it relates to initial 
stages in learning to read continues unabated. As a means of determjning 
amount and character of the progress which has been made through 
sclentifie studies of reading readiness, Witty and Kopel (92) summarized 
findings of related investigations and the points of view expressed 
recent articles and reports. Their critieal review led to the conclusion 
at reading should be delayed ‘‘ until childfen’s background of experience 
ind mental growth enable them to find meaning in the tasks presented to 
101 
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them; and until this process of maturation has engendered a conditio 
in which reversals are few and perception of words and other meaning 
units is possible.’ They implied that reading should be postponed fo; 
most children until they are about eight or nine years old, although the 
recognized that some ‘‘ will turn spontaneously, joyfully and suecessfully 
to reading in Grade I (or earlier).”’ 
That first grade children differ radically in readiness for reading j 
shown clearly by the findings of Arthur (5) who studied the achievement 
of sixty Grade I repeaters, of Boney and Agnew (12) who studied ¢| 
progress of pupils in learning to read, and of Gates (32) who studied tly 
relation between mental age and suecess in learning to read among { 
groups of pupils. The evidence secured by Gates did not in his judgment 
justify the postponement of reading until children are eight or nine yea: 
old. By employing modern methods that were well adjusted to individ 
differences, he found that reasonable progress in learning to read ear 
made by most first grade children. Gates points out the fact that 
results of his study do not answer the question: ‘‘ At what age is it best 
to introduce reading to pupils?’’ Decisions concerning this issue ‘‘ must 
be based upon investigations of the value of this activity at different stag 
of development. It would be necessary to determine the general edu 
tional, personal and social effects of introducing reading at different stages 
by methods so well adjusted to the pupils that they would all learn to rea 
suecessfully.’’ This statement implies that the school should determi: 
when it is educationally most advantageous to introduce reading into t! 
eurriculum and then make such adjustments in the methods and materia 
used as will enable each individual to make satisfactory progress in learn 
ing to read. It is obvious that the proposals by Witty and Kopel on t! 
one hand and by Gates on the other differ radically in basic philosop! 
and in implications. 
The problem was attacked somewhat differently by Boney and 
Agnew (12) who measure the progress of twenty primary-grade childr 
and recorded the number of teacher-minutes per year given to each child 
The results showed that the pupils differed radically in the amount | 
progress made during the first year and that the number of teache: 
minutes required was significantly greater in the ease of children w! 
made slower progress. The data did not support the assumption t! 
young children cannot learn to read; they led the investigators to eo 
clude, however, that the amount of time required for those who have n 
attained reading readiness is so great that it is more or less impractic 
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empt to teach them to read in classrooms with large enrolments. The 
is of this study as well as those of Gates emphasize the importance 
9 steps which should be taken in practically all schools: (a) the 
study of types of growth that should be stimulated before and 
lel to the time reading is introduced; and (b) the use of methods 
materials in teaching reading that are adapted to the needs and 
; of maturity of the pupils and that will promote rapid progress 
out an undue expenditure of time and energy by the teacher on each 
\ practical procedure for meeting the complex problem faced by most 
t-erade teachers was described by Peterson (63). She reported that 
e first grade at Ironwood, Michigan, pupils were divided into ‘‘ ready 
ead’’ and ‘‘transition’’ groups on the basis of the results of reading 
liness tests and other types of information which the kindergarten 
hers had seeured. ‘‘The pupils with average and high reading readi- 


ess scores were assigned the regular minimum and maximum require- 


its of the first grade course of study in reading. The transition groups 


vere given a special orientation course, after which the course of study 


iid be met in part, depending on the various abilities.’’ Test results 
w the school year 1935-36 showed that the transition groups had attained 


the average a grade score of 1.8 on both the Gates Silent Reading Tests 


nd the Metropolitan Achievement Test in Reading and that all pupils 


attained a grade seore of 2.3. After reviewing all the evidence avail- 
vle Peterson concluded that the program adopted had been successful. 
(‘oneerning the relation of specifie factors to reading readiness, several 
vestigators presented significant conclusions. Gates (32) found that the 
relation between mental age and progress in learning to read for four 
ips taught ‘‘by appreciably different methods and materials’’ were 
2. 55, 44, and .34 respectively. An analysis of the teaching procedures 


sed indicated that ‘‘the magnitude of the correlation seems to vary di- 


ectly with the effectiveness of the provision for individual differences in 


classroom.’’ He therefore concluded that ‘‘statements coneerning the 
ecessary age at which a pupil ean be interested to learn to read are 
ningless.’’ He does not deny that mental age is not a factor in reading 
diness nor does he oppose the plan ‘‘of attempting to determine the 
utal age or other characteristies of the pupil needed for making a sue- 
ssful beginning in reading.’’ His findings emphasize the importance 
studying these faetors in relation to the nature of the program followed 


teaching beginning reading. 
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Wilson and Burke (91) studied the relationships between re: 
readiness test scores and measures of reading ability. Their finding 
to the conelusion *‘that certain abilities with letter forms and sounds 
strikingly related to reading progress, namely: naming letters, ¢ 
phonie combinations, giving letter sounds, and writing words.’’ ‘* Thes 
relationships were much closer than any other measured abilities, in: 
ing mental age and intelligence quotient.’’ The relationship discov: 
was doubtless influenced by the fact that in various informal ways “‘ lett 
abilities were made functional in reading situations’’ during the e: 
stages in learning to read. The complexity of the problem is furt 
emphasized by the findings of Wilson (89,90) who correlated the s 
on vocabulary and information tests with various measures of read 
progress, reading readiness, and specifie reading abilities. His findi 
revealed little or no correlation of voeabulary ka owledge and range 
information with progress in reading. This does not harmonize fully w 
the results of previous studies. Doubtless the influence of the fact: 
studied varies with the method and materials used in teaching pupils 1 
read, as was found to be true by Gates in the case of mental age. 

Questions often arise concerning the value of different means of deter 
mining reading readiness. After reviewing the literature relating t 
reading readiness tests, Wittv and Kopel (92) econeluded that ‘‘ when usi 


in conjunction with an intelligence test and teachers’ judgments of r 
ing readiness in terms of health and physical and social maturity, the 
(reading readiness tests) appear very helpful in determining when e¢ 
dren should begin to receive reading instruection.’’ This conelusion 
supported and supple mented helpfully by the results of studies publish 


during the year, Kor example, Senour (70) compared the relative met 


of the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test and the Metropolitan Reading 


Readiness Test in predicting the progress in learning to read of eight 
pupils. An analysis of the findings led to the conclusion that ‘‘neit! 
test appears to have an advantage in foreeasting accomplishment in 

early stages of learning to read’’ and that ‘‘either test may be used wit 
reasonable ce pM ndabilits to indieate the cle vree of early reading advanes 
ment.’’ In an.elaborate two year prognostic study, Wright (94) used t 
following predictive measures: the Me tropolitan Reading Readiness Tes 
a pupil rating seale, the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test, the Li 
Clark Reading Readiness Test, and chronological age. The eriteria 

progress in learning to read used were: teachers’ marks in reading a 


the total erade seore on the (iates Primary Reading Tests. The findin: 
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ited that the best predictive measures were the pupil rating scale 
he Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test. When these two measures 
combined they provided the highest correlation with the two criteria 
ccess used. 
Von-oral versus oral methods of teaching beginning reading.—In 1935, 
lade (54) set up an experiment in a beginning first grade room of one 
e Chieago experimental schools ‘‘to determine whether it is possible 
each children to read not less well, as measured by standardized tests, 
purely non-oral methods than by current oral methods.’’ The theory 
vanced in support of the use of the non-oral method was that oral 
ods tend (a) to center attention on words and their utterance, thus 
curing meanings and (b) to retard rate of reading beeause of the 
fortunate habit of inner speech which is cultivated. The progress of 
ree groups was compared in June, 1936: Group A taught by the MeDade 
oral reading method; Group B taught by an oral method which em- 
asized phonies; and Group C taught by a general method of oral read- 
rin which the use of phonies was not emphasized, The results showed 
the pupils taught by the non-oral methods ‘‘eompared more than 
vorably with classes taught by other methods.’’ The tests used were the 
ites Primary Reading Test and the Metropolitan Primary Reading Test. 
» records were secured of the oral reading achievement of the pupils. 
s in harmony with expectation that the pupils should exeel in those 
ises of reading which were emphasized by the method used. It remains 
o to prove that the assumptions concerning the influence of the use of 
il methods of teaching on the ultimate habits of reading aequired are 
id. 
The use of phonics in beginning reading.—The results of the experi- 
nt by MeDade (54) to which reference has just been made suggest the 
eriority of the use of methods in teaching beginning reading that do 
emphasize phonies. Tate (74), on the other hand, found that an 
erimental group which received formal instruction and drill in phonies 
ored higher at the end of Grade I in ability to recognize words than 
1a control group taught by a ‘‘look and say method.’’ In other phases 
reading measured by the Gates Primary Reading Test the latter group 
s superior. The lesson taught by these and other related experiments 
that the use of a given method produces superior results in the phase 
reading which it emphasizes. In selecting methods for use at any stage 
levelopment in reading teachers should be guided by a clear knowledge 


the various types of progress which pupils should make at that time. 
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As a rule, some training in phonies is essential after pupils have acquired 


a sight vocabulary of the words used in beginning books; however, pho 
does not merit the large emphasis given to it in traditional program: 


teaching reading. 


The foregoing suggestions harmonize closely with recent trends in 


teaching beginning reading, as revealed by Dickson’s analysis (23) of 


methods recommended in recent reading manuals. ‘‘The trend is t 


recognize the ability to get the thought from the printed page as the g 


of all reading instruction. There is a clearly defined tendency to kee; 


phonies subordinate to the meaning in all reading but at the same tir 


to recognize the need for phonic analysis and the value to be derived from 


wisely conducted phonie instruction.’’ 
Influence of the typewriter on learning to read.—The results of studi 
of this problem were summarized by Haefner (40) in the following terms 


‘‘While the volume of experimental evidence is somewhat limited, it ma) 
be safely concluded that the typewriter influences elementary school read 
ing in a positive manner and to an important degree. And the unexplored 
possibilities of the machine in relation to reading are so many and so 


attractive as to warrant much further careful, detailed research.’’ 
The problem of the foreign speaking child.—In many sections of th 


country teachers face genuine difficulties presented by non-English speak 
ing children who enter school. The situation is particularly acute in the 


southwestern section of the country with respect to Spanish-speaking 


children. For a period of vears the San Jose Experimental School, U1 
versity of New Mexico (87), has been studying the problem intensivel: 
The school program adopted for such children gives special emphasis t 


reading and oral English. ‘‘ Extensive room libraries were provided, bot 


of a study and recreatory type. A large amount of teaching aids wer 


provided, such as workbooks, mimeographed sheets, and heetograplis 


The work in social sciences was considered as one part of the readi: 


program... . A minimum vocabulary list was selected and every effo1 


was made to help the child master this before the regular work of the first 


grade was undertaken. Special techniques were applied, and increas: 


opportunities were provided to practice English throughout the who 


school.’’ Reeords of achievement secured at various intervals throughou' 


a period of five years shows that the pupils above the second grade a: 
still below norm. The relatively better achievement in the lower grad 


was attributed by the investigators to the over-agenéss of the pupils wh 


the work of the first grade is introduced and to the fact that the work o! 
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SUMMARY) 


38 | 


utermediate grades is comparatively harder for Spanish-speaking 
ren than is the work of the primary grades. 
Vocabulary studies—The vocabulary studies made during the last 
have been concerned largely with the number of different words used 
everal types of reading material. For example, Hayward and Ord- 
(41) analyzed the vocabularies of fifteen recently published pre- 
ers and reported the 321 words that were used four or more times, 

r frequency of use in each book, the number of books in which each 

d appears, and their rank according to frequency of use in all books. 
lhe data presented reveal wide diversity of practice in the vocabulary 
of preprimers. Hockett and Neeley compared the vocabularies of thirty- 

ee primers (44) and twenty-eight first readers (45); Hockett (43) 

so summarized the findings of several studies relating to preprimers, 

rimers, first, second, and third readers. The vocabulary range was ap- 

roximately 30 to 130 different words, 175 to 480, and 400 to 800 respee- 

for preprimers, primers and first readers; the approximate aver- 

was 75, 200, 500, 1000, and 1700 respectively for each of the five types 

t hooks. As compared with readers published earlier the trend is toward 

simplification of the vocabulary and the provision of more frequent 
repetition of the words included. 

The size of the vocabulary of juvenile books, that is of books for chil- 
iren in grades 3 to 8 inelusive, was studied at length by Thorndike (76). 
The total number of words counted was about 4% million which oeceurred 

120 samples, ‘‘usually of 40,000 from books recommended for supple- 
mentary reading.’’ One of the significant results of the study was the 
dentifieation of six ‘‘innocent or doubtful causes of the enlargement of 

vocabulary of juvenile books,’’ such as technical or semi-technical 

ords, compound words which are used to give tone and color in stories, 
sspelled or dialeetieal words, words invented to represent sounds, and 
oreign words to give tone and color. ‘‘If we advise pupils to read these 
ks without consideration of the difficulties we are bound to be disap- 
nted in the results.’’ A comparison of the results of this study with 

t of 279 sources used in determining the Thorndike 20,000 word list 
showed that the latter list gives ‘‘a fairly trustworthy picture of the basic 

abulary of books written for children in grades 5 to 8, and doubtless 

better picture of the basie vocabulary of books for adolescents in 

des 9 to 12.’’ 

In a preliminary study of the vocabulary of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
a (1910 edition), Thorndike and Lorge (77) reached the conclusion 
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that this eneyclopedia ** uses the vocabulary needed to present its 
adequately and in a dignified style free from unnecessary techniealitir 
The content of readers—What pupils read in the first grade 
studied by Pratt and Meighen (67) through an analysis of the cont 
of the preprimers and pi imers of nine series of readers. The data shi 
that (1) ‘*the content of pre-primers and primers now commonly us: 
composed largely of units which are of a factual, informative type’ 
2) pre-primers and primers contain little or no imaginative materi 
The investigators reeommended a better balanced program as a ste] 


stimulating a love for reading. The findings of Pratt and Meichen 


supported by those of Hoeckett (43) who compared the contents of reade: 


in current use in the primary grades with those used a few years ago 


‘‘One of the greatest changes in the eontent of primary readers is | 
substitution of realistic stories and informational selections dealing wit 
the common activities of children and adults for the fanciful folk- 

and traditional nursery stories which received great emphasis fiftes 
vears ago.’’ The average distribution of space in recent books from t 
preprimer to the third reader level inclusive was as follows: 23 pere: 
to literature, 18 percent to nature, 18 pereent to community activiti 
S pereent to px ople of other lands, 8 pereent to children’s play activit 

7 percent to industry, 4 percent to transportation, 4 percent to spec 
days, and slightly more than 1 percent to communication and to healt 


Fundam ntal processes an re ading and fae tors that influ nee them 


The importance of the central mental processes involved in reading has 


been ( mphasized rep ate dly of late by investigators. For example, Fai 


banks (26) concluded from a study of eye-movement records of good and 


poor read rs that differences between the m were due largely to difference S 


in the efficiency of the central processes involved. Anderson and Fai 


banks (2) compared the reading and hearing vocabularies of 220 fres 


men and secured a coefficient of correlation of .80 between them. ‘‘ Thes 


results support the conclusion that vocabulary ability is a centrally a 


termined funetion, operating, on the average, independent of the mo 
of presentation of material.’’ 

That there are many common factors in oral and silent reading w 
pointed out by Anderson and Swanson (3) who compared the eye-moy 
ment records in the ease of oral and of silent reading for cood, poor, al 


unselected readers. The correlations between each measure of oral a 


silent reading were uniformly positive and rather high for all groups 


However, the difference in the eve-movements between the two types | 
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ngly important factors to comprehension. ’”’ 
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» tended to increase in readers of average and superior ability. The 
nation offered was that ‘‘ poor readers resort to a mode of attack 
cteristic of oral reading’’ whereas ‘‘mature readers are sufficiently 
ned’ from habits of oral reading to permit more refined psycho- 
il functions to operate in their silent reading.’’ In a study of the 
mon elements to both silent and oral reading among poor readers 
ison (73) identified the following: (1) inaccurate perception, (2) 
comprehension, and (3) slow rate of reading. The factor which was 
t closely related to the two types of reading was perception inaccuracy. 
‘ silent readers who perceived inaccurately in reading orally were 
urate in the perception of material presented tachistoscopically.”’ 
nson concluded from the data available that ‘‘a thorough study of the 
plex mental processes common to the two types of reading would 
e greater insight into the fundamental nature of the relationship be 
n silent and oral reading than continued emphasis upon their me 


nical differences, ’’ 

The relation of vocabulary mastery to efficiency in reading was studied 
t least three groups of investigators. Anderson and Fairbanks (2) 
nd that ‘‘the amount of the increase in mean vocabulary scores”’ 
esponds closely with inerease in reading efficiency. ‘*While superior 
nt reading ability is characterized by reading knowledge of words 
ch are not ordinarily used, one attribute of poor reading is inability 
ecognize words visually, although the reader may understand these 


earing them.’’ Nolte (61) points out the fact that improvement in 


ability does not lie in the direction of a simplified voeabulary but 
The foregoing conclusion is 


ling 
ther in growth in vocabulary mastery. 


ported by Edwards (25) who found that ‘‘a considerable amount of 


ffieulty in mathematics is due to lack of sufficient knowledge of the 


thematieal terms used.’’ 

The facet was pointed out earlier that one of the factors that influence 
mprehension is range of meaning vocabulary. Nolte (61) pointed out 
it other elements such as ‘‘the inherent difficulty of the concepts and 
e relation of the pupils’ experiences to the ideas presented are’ exceed 
That stvle of presentation 


iy also influence comprehension is emphasized by Pickford (65) who 


neluded that ‘‘for a given subject, the style of a piece may fail to 


“press ideas which are nevertheless clear in themselves, or. ideas whieh 


re inherently obscure may be expressed in clear stvle. Even when there 


harmony between stvle and ideas, however, it appears that a further 
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harmonizing of the impressions made by the style and the reader’s work 

ing hypothesis of the meaning of the passage is necessary for full under 
/ standing.’’ The importance of interest in the content of what is read was 
| emphasized by Cohen (19) as a result of a comparison of the value of 
extensive and intensive reading in improving reading ability. He found 
that ‘‘those who were the most sincerely interested in the books they read 
improved the most in their reading scores.’’ Finally Young (95) pointed 
out the significance of language mastery as a result of a study of th 
relation of reading comprehension and retention to hearing comprehension 
and retention. The findings, he stated, ‘‘ justify somewhat the implication 
that in any ease of reading disability the first step should be to ascertai: 


the difficulties of the ease.’’ 


) In a study by McCallister (52) rate of reading was found to correlat: 
less closely than comprehension with scores on comprehensive examina 
tions in courses at the junior college level. However, Lauer (50) found 


a relatively high correlation ‘‘ between rate of reading and cultural know! 

edge.’’ As a result of efforts to improve rate of reading among colleg: 

students, he secured an improvement of 35 percent over a period of 

twenty days. Concerning the relationship between speed and compre 

hension, Anderson and Tinker (4) secured relatively high coefficients of 
correlation. Their study showed also that ‘‘the most adequate way to 
measure the relationship between speed and comprehension in reading is 
to measure speed and comprehension on the same or strictly comparable 
material.’’ Unfortunately many investigators who have studied the rela- 
tionship between these two phases of reading failed to observe this basic 
prineiple. As a result their findings differed more widely than might 
otherwise be the case. 

Reading in the various curriculum fields.—The relation between read- 
ing and academic attainments was studied in some detail by two investi 
gators. Buckingham (14) gave the Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types A, 
Bb, C, and D, to 105 high school freshmen and compared their scores with 
those made on The Cooperative Algebra Test, Form 1933, which measures 
ability in elementary algebra through quadraties. The correlations wer 
in all eases positive but relatively low. ‘‘The most startling result was 
the almost negligible correlation between ability to note details and algebra 
seores.’’ The investigator coneluded that ‘‘ability to read with a non 
technical vocabulary is a necessary quality for achievement in algebra’’ 
however, ‘‘other abilities are essential in order to achieve well.’’ In a 
comparative study at the junior college level MeCallister (52) found that 
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better readers tend to rank higher on comprehensive examinations 
don survey courses. The statement should be added that when indi- 
ial eases are studied striking evidence is revealed of failure in school 
< beeause of inability to read with ease and comprehension. 

[he types of reading required in various curriculum fields present a 
llenging problem.. McAllister (51) analyzed the content of the syllabi 
courses required of freshmen in the Chicago junior colleges to deter- 
ne the different ways in which reading might be used in studying them. 
lhe aetivities thus discovered were organized under the following head- 
's: reading for recreation and pleasure; ascertaining the purpose of 
ding before beginning to study; rapid reading or skimming; assimi- 
ting and retaining information; amplifying one’s understanding of a 
‘ic or problem; interpreting and executing directions; proof-reading 
vritten reports; apprehending relationships; comparing and contrast- 
*: organizing information; evaluating reading materials; drawing 
nferences from reading. Closely related to types of reading required are 

e study habits employed by pupils. In an investigation of Cuff (21) 

nvolving pupils in grades four to twelve inclusive it was found that the 

following were characteristic of the high scholarship groups: secure a 

lear notion of the task before beginning, seek to master all the material 


s progress is made from lesson to lesson, grasp the meaning of a chart 
or table without difficulty, interrupt work at a natural break, do not take 
otes while reading, work out individual examples to illustrate general 
rules or principles, read each topic in a lesson separately until it is clearly 
inderstood. The statement should be added that care should be observed 
n adopting such statements as guides for use in all study activities with- 
out consideration of the purpose and conditions under which the reading 
done. 

The increasing effort to improve the readability of materials in the 
content fields is clearly illustrated in a report by Struble (72) who de- 
scribed the various principles which should be observed in adjusting the 
vocabulary burden in French reading material for use in the second year 
of high sehool. 

Reading interests.- 
facts concerning reading interests, Friedman and Nemzek 
As a result of a 


In an effort to present a summary of important 
28) selected 


8 recent studies which appeared to be most useful. 
critical reading of these reports they were impressed with the subjectivity 
of the facts presented in most studies. ‘‘The methods of investigation, 
the selection of subjects, and the analyses of the data make it impossible 
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to compare the findings of the various researches.’’ Furthermore, the 
vestigators limited their discussions chiefly to the quantitative facts 
eured and failed to consider their practical value and implications. 1 
reviewers concluded that the need is urgent ** for more objective, quantit 
tive treatment of data, as well as for applying such treatment to actua! 
schoolroom method, thus linking theory with practice.’”’ 

One of the most illuminating studies at the elementary-school leye! 
published during the year was made by Seegers (69) who seeured reports 
from 924 pupils of a city school concerning the books read and enjoyed 
during the last year, also diary record of books read during a period 
of three months. An analysis of these records showed that children of th: 
various intelligence levels represented read much juvenile fiction and : 
considerable amount of standard fiction and children’s elassies. Of thi 
reasons given for liking books, mystery and adventure were cited mor 
frequently than any others. In harmony with the findings of earlier 
studies, girls read more than boys and those of higher intelligence read 
more than those who ranked low on intelligence tests. The study led to 
the conclusion that the children involved ‘‘read avidly, but that their 
tastes could be directed, and the substantial could be made as appealing 
as the cheap and trashy, and particularly does it indicate the tremendous 
importance of availability and the movies in determining choice.’’ 

Reading interests at the secondary-school level were studied more or 
less intensively by varivus investigators: Malchow (56) presented a list 
of 90 titles to 1,387 junior high school pupils with the request that the) 
check the books read and give reasons for enjoying those which they 
liked. The reasons ranking highest among boys were ‘‘animals,’’ ‘‘ man) 
different adventures,’’ ‘‘ mischief and trouble,’’ ‘‘new lands,’’ ‘‘ war and 
fighting’’; among girls the reasons given most frequently were ‘‘mystery,”’ 
‘*home life,’’ ‘‘everyday life,’’ ‘‘many dferent adventures,’’ ‘‘ mischief 
and trouble.’’ As indicated by the foregoing statements there is con 
siderable difference in the types of incidents preferred by boys and by 
girls. Mersand (57) secured reports concerning the newspaper read- 
ing interests of 180 high school boys and found that about 94 percent 
read a newspaper daily. The chief reasons given for liking the paper 
ranking highest in preference were ‘‘truthful report of all the news,’’ 
‘well written,’’ ‘‘important news is given important positions,’’ ‘‘ good 
editorials,’’ ‘‘excellent vocabulary of the writers.’’ The comment should 
be added that these statements indicate unusually good taste and dis- 
crimination on the part of high school boys. 
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rhe findings of Center and Persons (16) (29) (62) concerning the 
spaper reading of high school pupils in New York City were not so 
uraging. They found ‘‘an overwhelming interest in comic sections, 
ts, and the front page.’’ They also coneluded that most youthful 
lers have ‘‘no conception of the scope of a cosmopolitan paper.’’ For- 
tely the level of book reading reported ‘‘is higher than the level of 
vspaper and magazine reading.’’ After reviewing all the findings, the 
estigators concluded: ‘‘ Does not the preponderance of fiction, the ab- 
ce of reading that challenges the power to appraise and evaluate, the 
t attention paid to poetry, the undiscriminating choice of magazines, 
occupation with the tabloid newspaper—do not these facts serve as 
handwriting on the wall for the supervisor and teacher of English, 
whom is laid much of the responsibility of training the intellects, 
vilizing the emotions, educating the imaginations, opening vistas for 
spirit, for boys and girls who will tomorrow conserve and direct the 
inking of Amerieca.’’ 
That reading interests can be directed and improved is shown clearly 
the findings of LaBrant (48) who examined critically the results of 
e ‘‘ free or wide reading program’”’ in the high school of Ohio State Uni- 
rsity. The free reading program in this school is based upon the belief 
that it isa function of the school to offer experiences designed to develop 
etive thinking citizens, who are freed through lack of emotional blocking 
d contradictory beliefs, to use their intelligence creatively.’’ 
‘Through the guidance provided, the pupils developed certain criteria 
elating to reading, namely, it should develop acquaintance and facility 
ith various literary forms, should be varied as to subject-matter, and 
ould represent cultures varied as to nationality and to time. When 


tne reading done by the pupils was examined in the light of the foregoing 


ssumptions and criteria, the investigators concluded that the program 
if free reading secured far superior results to those possible through a 
imited or prescribed reading course. It apparently provided for a wide 
ange of interests and needs; furthermore, ‘‘inereasing breadth in forms 
ind subjects gives further evidence that the program has meaning and 


value to the pupils and is serving its function of extending and enriching 


experiences. 


In a study of the reading interest of young workers, Rasche (68) 


came to the very significant conelusion that progress in improving the 


reading interests of young people during the last decade had been made 


primarily among those who have learned to read with reasonable ease 
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and understanding. He points out the urgent need of vigorous effort in 
the immediate future to improve the reading attainments of poor readers 
and to cultivate desirable reading interests among them. 

Questions often arise concerning the advisability of classifying books 
for pupils of different levels of reading ability on the basis of a formula 
In this connection Broening (13) applied the Winnetka Formula for 
Grading Children’s Books and found that the selection of books on this 
basis would not confine the reader to books of limited literary merit 
‘The formula rightly used can be an aid to librarians and teachers in 
selecting a range of books on subjects of interest to children.’’ 

Eye-movements in reading.—Inereased interest in studies of eye-mov 
ments in reading has been exhibited during the past year. Tiffin and 
Fairbanks (79) described the eye-voice camera used in their laborato: 
at the University of Iowa for securing simultaneous records of the ey 
and the voice in reading. That reasonable confidence may be attached to 
records of eye-movements was shown by data presented by Tinker (83 
who photographed the eye movements of 57 freshmen and 77 sophomores 
in the University of Minnesota with reading materials varying in lengt! 
and in difficulty. He found that even for short selections eye-movement 
records have ‘‘adequate reliability where group comparisons are con 
cerned,’’ that ‘‘reliability increases slightly with practice in reading be 
fore the camera,’’ and that to insure adequate reliability ‘‘a practice tria! 
in reading before the camera should be given.’’ Tinker (82) reviewed 
critically 188 studies and reports of eye-movements in reading and iden 
tified the following trends in the more recent investigations in this field 
(1) to make studies of oculomotor behavior in reading special types of 
material such as the foreign languages, formulas, numerals, ete.; (2) to 
use an adequate number of subjects to insure statistical stability of th 
quantitative material; (3) to analyze the reading process by studying th« 
oculomotor patterns which vary with changes in reading material and 
attitude; (4) to give greater attention to the validity and reliabiliy of 
the records secured; and (5) to seeure inereased coéperation betweer 
research workers and practical edueators. 

Original studies published during the year confirm and supplement 


the results of earlier investigations. Tinker (81) analyzed the amount of 


the reading time required for eye-movements and found that it was less 
than ten per cent for all types of materials used. ‘‘In general, the more 
careful and analytical the reading, the smaller the relative time taken by 
moves.’’ In a study of fifty good and fifty poor readers, Anderson (1) 
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that whereas the records of the two types of readers are distin- 
ble at three levels of difficulty of reading material, the eye-move- 
records of both groups tend to be influenced similarly by increased 
ilty. ‘Furthermore, good readers not only showed a greater flex- 
in eye-movements than poor readers in adjusting to increasingly 
ilt material but they varied most in the eye-movement measures best 
«J to reading ability, i.e., mean size of fixation, mean regressions per 
ind rate of reading.’”’ 
‘airbanks (26) eompared records of eye-movement behavior and of 


ye-voice relationship in oral reading for good and for poor readers 


found a close but not perfect relationship between eye-movements, 
ber of errors, and the mean difficulty, i.e., unfamiliarity, of the words. 
(ther variations in context, such as punctuation marks and sentence 
eture, also effeet eye-movement behavior.’’ However, ‘‘this relation- 
is less close in good reading than in poor reading, which suggests that 
rior readers, while able to adapt to the material, are less influenced 


objective factors, and therefore maintain more constant eye-movement 
chavior.’’ A somewhat closely related study was carried on by Bus- 
1 (15) who made a detailed diagnosis of the reading abilities of 1000 
ilts. As a part of his study he compared the records of the 100 best 
i the 100 poorest readers in the group. He found that the better read- 
had a mueh wider span of recognition, greater sureness of recognition 
s evidenced by the lack of regressive movements of the eyes, and greater 
ced of recognition as measured by the duration of fixation pauses. The 
dings of Buswell and of Fairbanks are in close agreement and show 
rlv that eve-movement records provide evidence of differences between 
d and poor readers in certain basie phases of reading. 
Recognizing the fact that ‘‘the basie differences between deaf and 
ring persons lies in their ability to use language,’’ LaGrone (49) se- 
red eye-movement records of 67 deaf children representing every grade 
el from the first to college preparatory. He wished to determine the 
esence or absence of developmental stages in average number of fixa- 
ms per line, average duration of fixations, and average number of re- 
ssive movements per line, also the relation between these elements and 
er measurable factors related to the reading process. He found that 
‘ subjeets do not exhibit stages of growth in eye-movements parallel 
advancement in grade classification. On the other hand, the pupils 
the first five grades show a tendeney to inerease both the number of 
itions and the number of regressive movements, but for those in the 


rher grade to deerease the number in both eases. 
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Adult reading.— At least three important issues relating to adult r 
ing were considered during the year. Montgome ry (59) reported the 
results of a detailed study of the uses of informational material in th 
personal and professional reading of adults. She found that the most 
frequent uses of such material in personal reading were to promote ‘ 
sonal growth and to learn specific information’’ and in professional ri 
ing ‘‘to keep up to date and to determine values.’’ Among the read 
hobbies of adults, reading about travel and sports were mentioned most 
freque ntly. 

Studies relating to the readability of adult reading materials wer 

reviewed by Gray (39). The fact was pointed out that most of the studies 
made thus far, particularly those of Dale and Tyler, Gray and Lear 
Ojennams, MeClusky, and Vogel and Washburne, have been concerned 
largely with structural elements in reading material. It is gratifying, 
a sense, that the findings of these investigators are in close agreement and 
are being used widely in preparing simple readable materials for adults 
of limited edueation. There is urgent need of further study of the ele 
ments that make for ease or difficulty in reading, especially with referencé 
to the nature of the cone pts and ideas involved 

An approach to the qualitative study of adult reading material 
been made by Wert (88) who developed a technique for determini 
levels of group reading. He assumed (1) that ‘‘the quality of all reading 
done by a group can be noted by the quality of the magazines read b: 
that group’’ and (2) that ‘‘the quality of one magazine is higher th: 
another if the average reader’’ is higher in scholastic aptitude, ran] 
higher in English proficiency, and shows a greater knowledge of cor 
temporary affairs. By giving a battery of tests covering these items and 
receiving information concerning magazines read regularly and thos 
read occasionally by each of several thousand students, it was possible to 
classify magazines into different levels of quality. Using the Saturda 
Evening Post as a ‘*‘ base quality’’ an index number for each of 39 maga 
zines was developed. When these techniques were applied to different 
groups it was found that ‘‘entering freshmen present an average readil 
level coincident with the Saturday Evening Post, the quality inereasine 
throughout the college period,’’ and then decreasing somewhat for adults 
in the community. 

Tests of reading readiness, reading and vocabulary.—Very few new 
reading tests were r ported during the vear. Crame1 20 deseribed 


test that was constructed and standardized to meet Australian conditions 
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ided sub-tests of ‘‘ word knowledge,’’ ‘‘speed of reading,’’ ‘‘ reading 
significanee,’’ ‘*to note details,’’ and ‘‘for reference.’’ When 
1 to groups of Australian and American pupils, the latter made a 
showing excepting in the upper grades. This difference was ex- 
ed largely in terms of the greater emphasis given to reading in 
rican schools. 
lhe validity of the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test was studied 
Senour (70) who compared its usefulness with that of the Detroit 
t-Grade Intelligence Test in forecasting accomplishment in the early 
es of learning to read. The results revealed no significant difference 
veen the two tests in this connection. ‘‘ Either test may be used with 
mable dependability to indicate the degree of early reading advance- 
t which may be expected.’’ 
Strang (71) studied the relationships among the scores on several 
ling tests at the college level, including the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
High Schools and Colleges, Form A, the Minnesota Reading Exami- 
ion for College Students, Form A, the Nelson-Dewey Reading Test, and 
Whipple Silent Reading Test. His findings indicated that these tests 
sure somewhat different reading abilities, for example, ‘‘the correla- 
hetween the Iowa Paragraph Meaning Test and the Nelson-Dewey 
Paragraph Test was 0.49’? and between the Iowa Rate Test and the 
Whipple Speed of Reading Test, 0.54. The best tests to use, as judged 
the correlations of the separate tests with a composite seore of four 
iding tests, are ‘‘the Nelson-Dewey Vocabulary, which correlated 0.945 
th the composite; the Shank and the Iowa Silent Reading Tests both 
whieh correlated 0.86 with the composite; and the vocabulary part of 
Minnesota Reading Examination which correlated 0.84 with the 
mposite.,’’ 
Edwards (25) developed a test of knowledge of mathematical terms 
d gave it to 166 freshmen in college who had taken one or more courses 
mathematies in the university. The results indicated that some of the 
idents were doubtless unable to read mathematies texts ‘‘with proper 
derstanding beeause of lack of knowledge of the terms used.”’ 
Tilley (80) investigated the possibility _of using a self-apprajisal test 
i means of determining the relative difficulty of word meanings, ‘‘ not 
v when those words occurred in isolation but also when they oeeurred 
context.’’ The findings of this study poimt toward ‘‘an exceptionally 
oh validity for the self appraisal technique when it is used to determine 


difficulty of word meanings found in a setting of context reading 
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materials.’’ To the extent that this procedure is reliable teachers have at 


their command a simple practical tool for determining the probable 


difficulty of the meaning vocabulary in any text material. 

Remedial instruction for retarded readers.—Because of the wide p: 
alenee of retarded readers numerous reports have been made during thy 
past year concerning the value of various procedures in overcoming det 
ciencies. Doleh (24) for example, emphasized the importance of develop 


ing a basie sight vocabulary of wide usefulness’ as an important step 


in remedial reading. Boney (11) showed experimentally that if ‘‘ slow an 
backward pupils are kept together and instructed at their own level! 
during the first three grades ‘‘a food proportion of the slow readers w I] 
be able at the end of Grade III to fit into an average fourth-grade group 
Phillips and Coe (64) met the problem of the retarded reader in a rural! 
school system by grouping pupils according to their reading deficiencies 
and teaching as a group those having a common difficulty. Postel (66 
found that mimeographed materials adapted to the needs of seriously r. 
tarded readers were very effective in a special school for boys. ‘* Th 
topies covered the activities of older children and adults and ineluds 
action, drama, adventure, transportation, sports, and other features.” 
Betts (8S) gave needed instruction to small groups and to individuals and 
concluded that systematic teaching based on the highly specific needs of 
the learner is advisable. By adapting instruction to the needs and inter 
ests of pupils far more rapid progress is made by practically all retarded 
readers than is usually made by normal pupils under traditional pro 
erams of te aching. 

At the secondary school level, the usual practice in providing for r 
tarded readers is to establish remedial classes in reading. As a rule, thesé 
classes are assigned to a regular member of the high school staff: oceas 
ionally, additional teachers are seeured to direct remedial teaching during 
the course of the experiment as in the ease of the study by Center and Pet 
sons (17 in one study regular teachers in the schools carried on rem 
dial instruetion under the direction of specialists, as in the ease of the 
study by Monroe and Bachus (58). The amount of improvement result 
ing from a period of remedial training varied from little or no gain, as 
in the ease of the study by Center and Persons (17), to an average gain 
of two vears, as in the ease of the study by Deal and Seamans (22). The 
methods and materials used varied widely. As a rule drill exereises in 
eompre henson and vocabulary wert based on specially chosen exereises. 


as in the ease of the studies by MeCullough (53) and by Center and Per- 
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17), or on commercial material such as the McCall, Norvell, and 
Experiments in Reading, Book I, as in the study by Deal and Sea- 
22). The elements of strength and weakness in the programs 

ed have been considered by several investigators. The analysis by 
Barry and Pratt (6) is particularly illuminating. Among the weak points 
vered, the following were emphasized: (1) it is difficult to determine 
skills taught are applied in the content subjects; (2) it is difficult 
termine if improvement is the result of increased power or of greater 
cation under pressure; (3) procedures in group instruction are as 

le not sufficiently flexible to meet fully the needs of individual pupils. 


some of the advantages of remedial instruction as organized by Barry 


Pratt are that it provides opportunity to make adjustments to indi- 

al needs and interests, to give specific emphasis to those phases of 
ling in which pupils encounter difficulty, and to make detailed studies 

accomplishments and needs of all pupils in reading. 

he need for and value of remedial instruction at the college level is 
most as great as at the secondary-school level. As a result of studies 
de at Dartmouth College, Bear (7) found that there were about twice 
s many students retarded in rate as in comprehension. Consequently, 
jor emphasis is given to the improvement of rate in remedial classes 
ch meet twice a week for a total of from ten to twelve sixty-minute 
etice periods. At Mount Holyoke College, according to Moore (60), 
idents who evidence weakness in the verbal part of the scholastic apti- 
ile test are selected for special work and divided into groups of from 
ee to five who work under the immediate direction of a graduate stu- 
ent. The entire group meets once a week with an instructor and the 
arate groups once each week. The most valuable indication of the value 

i the procedure adopted is the change in attitude on the part of students 
rom one of despair to one of frankly facing a difficulty and finding a 
iy out.”? Garnett (30) reported the urgent need of guidance in reading 
nong student teachers and recommended on the basis of experimental 


evidence the value of specific effort to improve the reading habits of stu 


ents during the freshman year. 
ln an experiment involving one thousand adults, Buswell (15) found 
improvement in the efficiency of poor readers can be improved 
ugh the use of relatively simple technies.’’ Buswell contends ‘‘that 
re gain may be expected from a simple remedial program dealing with 
sic factors than with a very elaborate program which deals with an 
diseriminate list including trivial as well as important factors.’’ 
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A satisfactory interpretation of research findings concerning retard; 
tion in reading is limited, according to Betts (8), by many items ip 
ing ‘‘ variations in the definition of retardation in reading, variations 0 
concepts underlying the terminology used in reports, Increasing number 
of areas under investigation, the preparation of investigators for spx 
ized research, and inadequacy of research topies.’’ He urges that ** pos 
sible symptoms, correlates, and causes *‘should be investigated thr 


the codperative effort of those with recognized scholarship in the ; 


involved, 

Visual de fe ls and reading disability Without doubt the relatio 
visual defeets to reading disability has been studied more widely du 
the last few years than is true in the ease of any other causal factor 
larris (27), for example, carried on a study among more than sixter 
hundred seventh-grade pupils in the Oakland Publie Schools to determi 


the intluence, if any, of visual defects on achievement in reading. H 


found that forty four pereent of the pupils had visual defects of Varying 


degree, and that both hyperopia and strabismus were associated with less 


than normal progress in reading, while myopia and myopic astigmatisn 
were both associated with more than normal progress in reading. Of dis 
tinct significance is the fact that pupils whose visual perception is mo 
nocular make better progress in reading than those with poor coérdinati 
ot the two eves. The results of the study did not bear out the assump! 
‘that children with defects in visual acuity regardless of type are alway) 
handicapped "in learning to read. When all types of eve defeets we 
considered collectively those with defeets made slightly greater @ains 
reading than those with normal eves. After reviewing all the evider 
secured Farris concluded that ‘‘elassroom methods and procedures 
teaching reading should be modified to meet the special needs of t! 
pupils who have eve detects.’ 

Clark (18 photograph d the eve-movements of subjects who exhibit: 


very high exophoria (fifteen to twenty diopters at the reading distance 


and suffered from ocular discomfort beeause of the faulty condition ot 


their eves. He found that the exophoric vroup made significantly greatec! 


divergence movements at the beginnings of the lines and required a mui 
evreater amount of time to complete them. He concluded that ‘‘the lare 
divergent movements of the subjects with high binocular imbalances pro 
ably caused enough fatigue to be important in a remedial reading pr 
vram.’’ As a result of the use of the Betts Ready to Read Tests in tl 


kindergarten and grades one to six inclusive, Wagner (85) coneluded th 
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fferences in visual functioning between good and poor readers are 
nd in some cases, perhaps, due to chance. However, the fact that 
ist every ease the difference favors the good readers supports the 
hypothesis that visual inefficiencies, as revealed by the Bett’s 
_are basically associated with poor reading at the age levels con- 


ylor (75) also compared the results of the telebinocular tests given 
so-called **normal’’ and 100 so-called *‘ failures’’ in high school with 
eye-movement records and found that there are differences between 
0 groups and *‘in most instances these differences are highly reli- 
The most significant findings of the study ‘‘are those connected 
eye discomfort as influenced by refractive errors, suppression and 
ergence insufficiency.’’ It is reasonable to assume that if reading is 
npanied by discomfort on the part of either good or poor readers it 
utimately effect their attitude toward it and the amount of reading 


Witty and Kopel (93), after a critical review of related investigations, 
, concluded that good vision is essential for optimum physical effi- 
y and achievement of good and poor readers.’’ Moreover, visual 
ets may in individual cases seriously impede the reading process or 
tribute to its disfunction.”’ 
Proceeding on the assumption that visual defects may contribute to 
ling deficiency many school systems are including an examination of 
ial efficiency in diagnosing the needs of poor readers. For example, 
arik and Manwiller (47) made use of the Betts’ Telebinocular Tests 
| of the Ophthalmograph in the study of causes of reading difficulties 
mg seventh-grade pupils. The data supplied clear evidence that visual 
cts are prominent among poor readers. ‘* Most difficulties could be 
ibed to fusion difficulties, low visual acuity, laterial imbalance, and 
s of sharpness of image.’’ Bear (7) reported the results of systematic 
dies of the nature and extent of visual defects at Dartmouth. ‘*‘ Through 
cooperation of the Clinie maintained by the Department of Research 


*hysiologieal Optics, a survey examination of the vision of each fresh- 
is made during the first w eek or two of the college session and those 

ously defective are notified so that they may be completely examined 
corrections recommended. 

One of the methods adopted recently in many schools and reading 
ies for identifying visual defects is the use of the Betts Ophthalmic 

ebinocular Tests. Questions arise naturally concerning the validity 
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and reliability of these tests. In a study of their reliability, Gat ! 
Bond (34) gave the tests at frequent intervals to twenty-six first grad 
pupils. Significant variations in the findings were noted. The inv 
tors attributed them in part to lack of experience in taking tests. The 
point out that ‘‘before reliable results can be secured from any kind , 
test, the first grade child must be given a certain amount of experiene 
in following test directions and working consistently in a test situation 
These statements should not be interpreted as a reflection ‘‘upon the \ 
or reliability of the test for use for most purposes at a somewhat lat 
time.’’ Uhl (84) also presents conclusions concerning ‘‘the validity an 
reliability of the tests based upon records from fifty-four eighth grad 
pupils, thirty-one university students and three special cases. The records 
secured led to the conclusion that many pupils have visual deficienci: 
that ean be detected readily through the use of these tests, that deficiencies 
revealed by the tests, although often compensated for by pupils’’ seem 1 
be definitely contributory to reading difficulties, and that many nor 
problem pupils have deficiencies that can be detected by the tests. 

As a means of improving the efficiency of the eye in reading and « 
developing the rhythmical progress of pereeptions along the lines, t! 
metronoscope has been developed. Through the use of this instrument 
is possible to present reading materials in a series of successive exposures 
from left to right along the lines and to control the rate of presentatior 
That the metronoscope may be used to advantage in corrective and rem 
dial work is shown by the results of an experiment carried on by Cente! 
and Persons (17) with a group of very poor readers at the high scho 
level. ‘*The aim of the remedial work was to increase the pupils eompr 
hension, deve lop rhythmical reading, reduce the number of regressions 
and inerease speed by reducing the number as well as the duration ot 
fixations.’ Taylor (75) also reported the results of its use with different 
groups of pupils. In some cases prisms were used while the materi: 
were presented through the metronoscope. He found that practically al 
pupils responded favorably to the training, that some require a longe! 
period than others in which to secure needed improvement, and that in 
few cases there is little or no improvement in reading ability even afte: 
comfortable vision is obtained. It is needless to add that even for t 
latter group the time and effort required for training is more than just 
fied by the results secured. 


Relation of other factors to reading disability.— Various investigators 


considered the relation of factors, other than visual defects. to reading 
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fates ay < ty. For example, Blanchard (10) summarized some of the facts 
rst gras ilated in clinical work concerning pupils who had trouble in learn- 
nv read. The eases selected for discussion showed clearly ‘‘how diffi- 
ts. The ; in emotional development were intimately associated with failure 

kind rning to read.’’ In the judgment of the investigator ‘‘reading dis- 
perien y often arises from the same source of difficulty in emotional de- 
uation ment, and in much the same manner, as the accompanying person- 
he vah or behavior problems or neurotic symptoms, such as fears, illness 
at late ut physical basis, infantile regressions, and the like.’’ 

lity an Jenkins. Brown and Elmendorf (46) summarized facts concerning 
th grad pairs of twins to throw light on the relation between confused cer- 
- records dominance and reading disability. The data secured led to the con- 
icienci clusion that ‘‘erossed hand and eye dominance, whether spontaneously 
iclencies eloped or a result of trained right-handedness, may produce confusion 
seem | eht and left orientation.’’ While the evidence was not conclusive, the 
ny no estigators thought it not improbable ‘‘that confusion of right and left 
s. ntation with mixed dominance . . . may present something of an ob- 
and « e in learning to read. The evidence . .. would not support the belief 
nes, t it is an overshadowing cause of ‘specific’ reading disability.’’ 
ment In a study of handedness, eye-sighting and acuity dominance among 
posures t-grade pupils, older normal pupils, and older reading problems, Gates 
ntation | Bond (33) found no ‘‘consistent tendency for eye dominance, single 
d rem ve superiority in acuity, hand dominance or any combination of these 
Cente be related to achievement in reading, word pronunciation, reversal 
. scho rrors, or visual perception of various items.’’ The number of pupils in 
ompr he different categories were about the same for the normal and the defee- 
essions ve reading groups. Because of the lack of complete agreement in the 
tion of dings and econelusions of this and the preceding study, it is recom- 
ifferent Fy mended that research be continued in this general field. 
iterials Summaries and critical reviews.—In concluding this report brief ref- 
illy al } erence is made to several summaries and digests of reading studies, pub- 
long i shed during the year. The general summary of reading investigations 
at ir 1935-36 (38) and the digest of studies relating to the reading cur- 
a aft : ulum (37) aimed merely to acquaint the reader with the nature of the 
‘or t { blems studied and with significant findings. Hilliard (42) summar- 
| just ; the results of research in reading in terms of their implications for 

ching at the elementary school level. The material presented was or- 

gators ized around a series of important questions of which the following are 


~ading ical: At what age should reading instruction begin? Should phonies 
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be taught? What is the proper balance between oral and silent reading 
Such summaries are very helpful in bridging the gap between res 
and the practical procedures of the classroom. 

A contribution of importance was made by Taylor (75) who assemble 
and published comprehensive bibliographies of the work of those why 
have made definite contributions during the last seventy-five years t 
research in reading and eye movement photography. These bibhiograp €S 
not only supply convincing evidence of the extent of interest in the seier 
tific study of reading problems but suggest the character of the invest 
tions carried on by fourteen research workers in this field. Although the 


amount of research which has been done is very gratifying the need 
urgent for the refinement of research techniques and for the intensir 
study of many problems which have not been thoroughly investigated 
as vet. In this connection, pertinent recommendations were made by 
Gates (31), Gray (36), and MeKee (55) who reviewed critically th 
Fourth Annual Research Bulletin of the National Conference on Researe 
in Elementary School English. As a result of continued effort to study 
reading problems objectively, thinking concerning important issues in 
this field should be increasingly clarified from year to year. 
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hension, perception, and eye-movements in reading. 
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appeared. 


each w | 
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Readers,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVIT (January, 1937), 344-52. 
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Presents an analysis of the vocabularies of twenty-eight ‘‘ widely used first 
ders’’ showing basic vocabulary data for each, a comparison of these 
cabularies with the revised Gates word list, and the trend in average num- 

er of different words in first readers during the last two decades. 
is, R. L.. Brown, Andrew W., and Elmendorf, Laura. ‘‘ Mixed Dominance 

and Reading Djsability,’’ American Journal o/ Orthopsychiatry, Vil Jan 

wary, 1937), 72-81. 

Presents the results of a detailed study of two sets of twins in which mixed 

dominance oceurred to determine its relation to reading disability. 

k, Rosella, and Manwiller, C. E. ‘*‘ How a High School Attacks Its Learn 
ing Difficulties in Reading and Arithmetic,’’ Pittsburgh Schools, XI (Jan 
iry-February, 1937), 94-116. 

Deseribes the steps taken and the results seeured in a diagnostic and remedial 

study among all pupils who entered 7B class in Langley High School, Pitts 

burgh; considers the value of the telebinocular and the ophthalmograph in 
diagnosing pupil difficulties in reading. 

Brant, Lou L. An Evaluation of the Free Readina in Grades Ten, Eleven and 
Twelve. Ohio State University Studies, Contributions in Education, No. 2 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1936), pp. 80. 

Describes the procedures in a three-year study of the reading program at Uni 
versity School, Ohio State University, and summarizes the results in terms of 
he nature of the hooks read and the types of interest stimulated. 

, da Gough. ‘‘An Analytical Study of the Reading Habits of Deaf 

Children,’’ Jo al of Expe imental Education, V se] tember, 1936), 40-57. 

Presents data secured from 94 pupils, varying from first grade to college pre 

paratory level, to determine (a) the presence or absence of developmental 

stages in three fundamental elements of the reading habit and (b) the rela 
tionship between progress in these elements and other measurable factors 
related to the reading process. 

er, Alvah R. ‘‘An Experimental Study of the Improvement in Reading by 

College Students,’’ Journal of Educational Psycholoaqy., XXVII (December, 

1956), 655-62. 

Reports the results of an experiment involving 367 Freshmen, Sophomores, 

Juniors, Seniors, and graduate students to determine the extent and in what 
iy students can improve their rate of reading through the use of self 

dministered methods 


MeCallister, J. M. ‘*Reading Abilitv of Junior College Freshmen,’’ Chicago 


Schools Jor al, XVIII ptem he r-October, 1936), 24-26. 

teports minimum number of pages of required reading in Freshmen survey 

urs the Chieago city junior colleges, and compares the achievement 

r f the freshmen students with norms on the Towa Silent Reading Tests. 


MeCallister, J. M. **Reading Abilitv: IT, in Relation to Survey Courses,’’ Ch 
ao Schools Journal, XVIIL ( November-December, 1936), 79-82. 

Presents evidence eoncerning the relation ‘* between ability in reading and 
success in survey courses as measured by comprehensive examinations’’; also 
lists rending activities involved in studying survey courses, 

MeCullough, Constanee. ‘‘Improving Reading Comprehension in Grade IX,’’ 
School Review, XLV (April, 1937), 266 73 
Describes the methods used and the results secured through a program of 
remedial instruction in reading extending for nine weeks. 

MeDade, James I ‘*A Hypothesis for Non-Oral Reading: Argument, Experi 
ment. and Results,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXX (March, 1937), 


Compare the progress in reading during the first grade of three groups of 
pupils taught by different methods—a non-oral reading technique, an oral 
reading method in which phonies was emphasized, and an oral reading method 


in which phonies was not em] hasized, 
Mii Ke Paul lems of Resenre] An Evaluation,’’ mentary Enal sh 


Review, XITI (November, 1936), 269-73; 279 
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Comments critically on the report of D, D. Durrell entitled Research P 
in Reading in the Elementary School, Fourth Annual Research Bulleti: t 
National Conference on Research in Elementary School English. 

Malchow, Evangeline C, ‘‘Reading Interests of Junior High School Pupils,’ 
School Review, XLV (March, 1937), 175-85. 
Reports the steps taken in securing the preferences of 1,387 junior high s 
pupus for 90 titles and summarizes reasons given for liking books, the 
ties admired in heroes and heroines, and favorite incidents, 

Mersand, Joseph. ‘‘Why Boys Read Newspapers,’’ English Journal, XXY] 

March, 1937), 195-99. 

Summarizes data submitted by 180 high school boys coneerning the news 
papers or newspaper read, their preferences of newspapers, and the a: 
of time spent daily in reading newspapers. 

Monroe, Marion; Bachus, Bertie; and Principals, Counselors, and Teacher 
the Washington, D. C., Publie Schools. Remedial Reading. (Boston: Hi 
ton Mifflin Co., 1937), pp. xii 72. 

Describes the motives for the remedial-reading project as a part of the « 
acter-education experiment in Washington, D. C.; discusses general prin 
underlying diagnosis of reading disabilities and remedial instruction : 
outlines the methods used and the results attained in elementary, secondary 
and vocational schools. 

Montgomery, Wilda Lea. ‘‘An Investigation of the Uses of Informational Ma 
terial in Personal and Professional Reading of Adults,’’ University of Pitts 
burgh Bulletin, XXXTIT, October 1, 1936. 

Summarizes data from more than 700 adults to determine the uses made of 
informational material in meeting their personal and professional needs an 
to identify the reading hobbies of professional people. 

Moore, Herbert. ‘‘ Diagnosing and Caring for the Reading Difficulties of Colleg: 


Fresl men.’’ Journal of Psycholoay, I, (1936 . 139-43. 


Presents evidence relating to the validity of certain assumptions concerning 
the weakness of college students in verbal words and describes the remedi; 
procedures developed experimentally as a result of constructive effort over 
period of years. 

Nolte, Karl F. ‘‘Simplification of Vocabulary and Comprehension in Reading,’’ 
Elementary English Review, XIV (April, 1937), 119-24, 146. 


Compares the comprehension scores made by 1,112 sixth-grade pupils in eight 


I 
school systems on a reading selection in its original form and as simplified 
limiting the vocal ulary to ( the first 2,500 of the Thorndike word list ar 


hb) the words of the Ogden Basic English list. 
Persons, Gladvs L. (Cheirman Sw Reading in Typical IT 
Schools of New York City. Year Book No. 1 of the New York Associat 
of Teachers of English (New York: Noble and Noble, Inc., 1936), pp. xx 


™ 


Presents an analysis and appraisal of the reading interests of approximat: 
17,000 high school pupils with reference to books, magazines and newspay« 


Petersen, Inez B. ‘*‘The Reading-Readiness Program of the Ironwood Pub! 
Scho Is.’’ Ele mentary School Jo rnal, XXXVII February. 1937 138 
Describes the steps taken in adapting instruction in reading to the level 


advancement of beginning first-grade pupils and reports the progress mad 

} rious groups during the year. 

Phillips, Marina, and Coe, Ethel C. ‘‘How the Reading Program of a Rural 
School Svstem Was Improved,’’ Northern Illinois State Teachers Collead 
Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1 (DeKalb, Illinois: Northern Illinois State Teacher 
College, 1935-36), pp. 1-22. 

Describes the steps taken and the results seeured in improving the reading 
f elementary school pupils in a county of northern Illinois. 
Piekford, R. W ‘*Some Effects ot Style in Reading, British Journal of I'sy 


chology, (January, 1957), 292-96. 
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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 


Presents an analysis of four reports by three students, based on three pas 
sages, to determine relationships between style and comprehension of mean 
ing. 

tel, Harold H. ‘‘The Effect of Adapting Reading Materials to Seriously Re 

tarded Pupils,’’ Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (March, 1937), 536-40. 

Summarizes the results of an experiment with twenty-eight retarded pupils 

to determine the effect of providing them with simplified material to read 

in addition to that assigned in the reading class. 

tt, Marjorie, and Meighen, Mary. ‘‘What Beginning Readers Read,’’ Ele 

mentary English Review, XIV (April, 1937), 125-28, 151. 

Reports the results of an analysis of the contents of the preprimers, primers, 

and first readers of nine basic series of readers having a 1936 copyright. 

sche, William Frank. The Reading Interests of Young Workers. (Chicago: 
Private edition, distributed by the University of Chieago Libraries, 1937 
pp. x + 154. 
Summarizes a series of surveys, experiments, and special investigations which 
aimed ‘‘to stimulate and upgrade the reading interests and activities . . . of 
young people interested in employment who attended the Milwaukee Voca 
tional School during the period from 1924 to 1936.’’ 

Seegers, J. C. ‘‘A Study of Children’s Reading,’’ Elementary English Review, 
XIII (November, 1936), 251-54. 

Reports the results of ‘‘an analysis of the undirected, uncontrolled reading 
of books done outside school hours by 924 pupils of a city sehool.’’ 

Senour, A. C. ‘A Comparison of Two Instruments for Measuring Reading Readi 

ness,’’ The Role of Research in Educational Progress, Official Report of the 
American Edueational Research Association, 1937 (Washington: American 
Edueational Research Association of the National Edueation Association, 
1937), pp. 178-83. 
Compares the prognostic value of the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test 
and the Metropolitan Readiness Test in the case of three first-grade classes, 
using the Gates Primary Reading Tests at the end of the year as a basis for 
determining progress in reading. 

Strang, Ruth. ‘‘An Evaluation of Reading Tests for College Students Ab 
stract),’’ The Role of Research in Eduecat onal Progress, Official Report of 
the American Educational Research Association, 1937 (Washington: Ameri 
ean Edueational Research Association of the National Education Association, 


1937), pp. 35-37. 
Presents evidence of the validity and reliability of various reading tests for 
use at the college level. 

Struble, Marguirette M. ‘‘ The Construction of French Reading Material for Se« 
ond Year High School,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXX (Felt ruary, 
1937), 421-36. 

Summarizes opinions and the results of experiments concerning the defi 
ciencies and needed improvements in second-year reading materials in French. 

Swanson. Donald E. ‘‘Common Elements in Silent and Oral Reading,’’ Studies 

. Psychology of Reading, I, University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No 
21, Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3 (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Psychological Review Co., 1937), 36-60. 

Analyzes data secured by testing college Freshmen to identify common el 
ments in oral and silent reading and to determine the nature of the errors 
made in oral reading by poor silent readers and the effect of change in com 
prehension requirements on aceuracy in oral reading. 

Tate, Harrv L. ‘‘ The Influence of Phonies on Silent Reading in Grade I,’’ Ele 
mentary School Journal, XXXVIT (June, 1937), 752-63 
Presents the results of a controlled experiment continuing for eight weeks 
‘“to determine the influence of phonics on silent reading in Grade I when 


special period is used for formal instruction and drill in phonies. 
} 


Tavlor, Earl A. Controlled Reading: A Correlation of Diaanostic, Teachina, and 
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Corrective Tech ( eng University of Chieago Press, 19 
OS 
Presents historical skete f jective methods for the study of « PY 
ments lescribes special teel jues and apparatus for controlled re r 
and summarizes experimental studies relating to controlled reading 
Thorndike, Edward L. ‘*‘ The Voeabulary of Books for Children in Grad t 
Teachers College Record, XXXVIII December, 1936, Januar: 
February, 1957), 196-205, 316-23, 416-29, 
Reports the steps tak n in deter ming the size of the vocabulary of ) 
books, points out ‘‘innoeent or doubtful causes of the enlargement QF 
vocabulary of juvenile books,’’ and lists the words outside of the The 
20,000 be ginning with D, E, and F. 
Thorndike, Edward L., Lorge, Irving, with the assistance of S. Karpin. 


Vocabulary of the Eneyclopedia Brittanica 1910 Edition),’’ Teache 
lege Record, XXXVIIL (Mareh, 1957), 485-00. 


Presents the results of an analysis of a random sampling of a million 


Reports six research studies made in the reading clinic at the State Univ 
of Iowa dealing with such p1 yblems as eve-movements of good and pool 
ers, common elements in silent and oral reading, common factors ip 
movements in silent and oral reading, an eve-voice camera for clinical 
research studies, the relation between eve-movements and voice in reading Qt 
and the relation between maturation in certain visual functions and succes 
readin nd aritl tir 
Tiffin, Josep! nd banks, Grant. Eve-Voice Camera for Clinical 


Research Purposes,’’ Studies in Psychology of Reading, 1, University of | 


Studies in Psychology, No. 21, Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLVIII 


No. 3 (Prineeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1937), 70-77 Bs 
Describes an apparatus, combining the oculophotometer and the pl 
lescope, which seeures simultaneous records of the eve and the voice in 
reading 

Tillev, Harvey ¢ ‘*A\ Technique for Determining the Relative Difficulty of V 7 
Meanings Among Elementary School Children,’’ Journal of Experim } Qty 
Educ on, \ Septen ber, 1936), 61-65. 


Summarizes data secured from several hundred children in each of Gri 
IIl, V and VII through the use of multiple-choice and self-appraisal typ 

tests to determine the relative difficulty of word meanings when the words : 
“l both in isolation and in context 


‘inker, Miles A Time 
ic Psychology, XI 


Taken by Evye-Movements in Reading,’’ Journal 


frenet VIII June. 1936), 468-71 
Summarizes records secured from ten university students with normal vis 
to determine the variation in eve-move ent time with variations in print 
arrangement of material, in difficulty of the reading material, and in ty 
of reading respons ineluding oral reading, silent reading, and single w 
res] se on multiple-choice test material 

Tinker, Miles A via Movements in Renading,.’’ Journal of Educational R 
search, XXX (Dee ber, 1936), 241-77 
Presents a detailed su ¢ the methods used and most importa 
findings and trends in tl ase afucies ‘ en ‘ ent Vi ch ] ive a dire 
bearing on reading. Includes a bibliography of 188 scientific studies of 
ts eadit 


ng,’’ Jo of Expe ental Psychology, XIX (Decer r, 1936), 732-4 


Summarizes data from 77 university Sophomores and 57 Freshmen to det 


mine by the retest method the reliability of eye-movements in reading ma 
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terials of various lengths; reports also on the validity of eye-movement 
measures as indicated by two procedures. 

|, Willis L. ‘‘ Apparatus for Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities,’’ The Role of 

Research in Educational Progress, Official Report of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1937 (Washington: American Educational Re- 
search Association of the National Education Association, 1937), pp. 183-86. 
Reports the validity and reliability of the Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular 
Apparatus as used and judged by teachers in the study of 54 eighth-grade 
pupils, 31 students of the University of Washington, and three special cases. 
igner, Guy W. ‘‘ The Maturation of Certain Visual Functions and the Relation- 
ship between These Functions and Success in Reading and Arithmetic,’’ 
Studies in Psychology of Reading, I, University of Iowa Studies in Psychol- 
ogy, No. 21, Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3 (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1937), 108-146. 
Summarizes the results of the Betts Ready to Read Tests, of fusion, ampli- 
tude of fusion, lateral imbalance, visual acuity, and stereopsis given to ap- 
proximately 850 pupils in the kindergarten and Grades I-VI, inclusive, of the 
Syracuse, New York, public schools. 
echsler, David, and Pignatelli, Myrtle L. ‘Reversal Errors in Reading: Phe- 
nomena of Axial Rotation,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII 
(March, 19387), 215-21. 
Presents a critical analysis of reversal errors, ‘‘ pointing out the importance 
of rotation as a factor in tri-dimensional vision’’ and illustrating types of 
reversals of the alphabet resulting from axial rotations of letters. 

Ve Learn English: A Preliminary Report of the Achievement of Spanish-Speak 
ing Pupils in New Mexico. (Albuquerque, New Mexico: San Jose Experi 
mental School, University of New Mexico, 1936), pp. 34 + 61 tables. 
Summarizes the results of a five-year experiment with Spanish-American chil 
dren to improve the efficiency and appropriateness of the instruction pro 
vided, with special emphasis on reading and speaking English. 

Wert, James E, ‘‘A Technique for Determining Levels of Group Reading, 
Educational Research Bulletin, XVI (May 19, 1937), 113-121, 136. 
Reports the results of a study to determine the quality of various magazines 
in terms of characteristics of their readers, such as scholastic attitude, pro 
ficiency in English, and knowledge of contémporary affairs. 

Wilson, Frank T. ‘‘Correlations of Information with Other Abilities and Traits 
in Grade I,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 295 
301. 

Shows the relationships between various measurable traits and abilities and 
early progress in the mechanisms of reading. 

Wilson, Frank T. ‘‘Correlation of Vocabulary Knowledge with Other Abilities 
and Traits in Grade I,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (February, 
1937), 451-57. 

Reports the correlations derived from three measures of vocabulary with 76 
other measures and appraisals of first-grade pupils. 

Wilson, Frank T., and Burke, Agnes. ‘‘Reading Readiness in a Progressive 
School,’’ Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (April, 1937), 565-80. 
Reports the correlations between scores on each sub-test of three reading 
readiness tests and (a) fourteen measures of reading ability and (b) certain 
specific abilities, points out the significance of the relationships shown, and 
deseribes the program of teaching adopted. 

Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, David. ‘‘ Preventing Reading Disability: The Read- 

ing Readiness Factor,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII 
(September, 1936), 401-18. 
Summarizes various studies relating to reading readiness, failure in the pri- 
mary grades, and three factors relating to reading, and concludes that in 
struction in reading should be delayed until pupils are adequately prepared 
for it. 
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93. Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, David. ‘‘Studies of Eye-Muscle Imbalance and Poo; 
| Fusion in Reading Disability: An Evaluation,’’ Journal of Educational Py 
chology, XX VIL (December, 1936), 663-71. 

| Review the findings of various investigations to determine the relation of 
eye-muscle imbalance and poor fusion to reading disability. 

A 94. Wright, Wendell William. Reading Readiness—A Prognostic Study. Bulletin oj 
the School of Education, Indiana University, Volume XII, No. 3 (Blooming 
ton, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University, Scho 
of Education, 1936), pp. 46. 

Summarizes the results of a two-year study including approximately 40) 
beginning first-grade pupils to determine how well reading progress could by 
predicted through the use of five prognostic measures; includes also a; 
annotated bibliography on reading readiness. 

95. Young, William E. ‘‘The Relation of Reading Comprehension and Retention t 
Hearing Comprehension and Retention,’’ Journal of Experimental Eduwea 
tion, V (September, 1936), 30-39. 

Presents findings based on the results of an experiment with pupils in grades 


four, five and six of six school systems, five in Iowa and one in Texas. 
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PERSTITIONS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
P |. INCIDENCE AND RELATION TO EMOTIONAL MALADJUSTMENT 


ROSALIND M. ZAPF 


= Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit 
— ie purpose of this study was to investigate the superstitious beliefs 
ely 40 nior high school pupils. The problems that have been considered in 
+ eo Part | are as follows: 1. To what degree are children at this age level 
superstitious? 2. What relationship exists between belief in superstitions 
rm hs d emotional stability? 3. What relationship exists between the fears 
| d worries expressed by children and their superstitious beliefs? 4. Are 
grades 


lren generally consistent in their beliefs or does the superstitious 
1 show belief in one group of superstitions at one time and another 
» at a later time? 
lhe children used for this study were between the ages of 14 and 16, 


s in the 9A grade of a Detroit intermediate school. Their intel- 
nee, as measured by the Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test, ranged 
rom very high to low, the greatest number falling at the average level. 
lo a large extent they came from homes where the parents were foreign 
born, and a foreign language, in many cases, was spoken in preference 
Knglish. The fathers were usually factory workers or small shop 
ceepers, although at the time of this study many were out of work, the 
families receiving welfare aid. The number of children in the families 
ranged from 1 to 10, 15 being only children. The average number of 
children in a family was 4.12. The homes were usually of the small 
cottage type of 5 or 6 rooms. The number of people living in these homes 
ranged from 2 to 13, the average being 6.07. 

Complete records were obtained from 285 children, 129 boys and 
16 girls. Of these, 263 were Whites and 22 were Negroes. No effort 
was made to match pupils either as to intelligence or age. Initial testing 
was done in January and final testing in May, 1935. The period between 
was devoted to special instruction for two hours each week in the general 
science classes. 

Tests Used—1. Maller and Lundeen superstition test,’ which is com- 
posed of 50 common superstitions. 

2. A 145-item superstition test referred to herein as the Zapf super- 
tition test. This contains a list of 100 common superstitions, 32 of which 

Maller, J. B., and Lundeen, G. E. ‘‘ Superstition and Emotional Malad justment,’’ 

al of Educational Research, XXVITI (April, 1934), pp. 610-611. 
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are identical in content with 32 of the Maller and Lundeen list. In addi. 
tion 45 neutral items, or ‘‘jokers,’’ were included which had no bearing 
on the study. No further reference will be made to these latter. 

3. The Woodworth Mathews Personal Data Sheet, which is intended 
to measure general emotional instability. 

4. Lists of wishes, fears, and worries.’ 

Reliability. —The coefficient of reliability of the Maller and Lundee: 
test, using odd and even items, as given by the authors, was .81 02 
Using the same method, the coefficient of reliability of the Zapf supe: 
stition test was found to be .93 + .01. 

Validity.—The validity of the Maller and Lundeen test is claimed to bx 
self evident if the test is considered as a measure of learned superstitions 
The true responses of the Zapf superstition test correlated .80 + .01 with 
the Maller and Lundeen test. 


The directions for the Maller and Lundeen test are as follows: 
The following list of statements tells how some people act and 
feel in certain situations. If you feel the same way, write the 
word Same on your paper. If you do not feel this way, write 
the word Different. 


The directions for the Zapf superstition test, differing somewhat from 
those for the Maller and Lundeen test, are as follows: 
Here is a list of statements, some of which are true and some 
of which are false. If you think a statement is correct, write the 
word True on your paper. If you think it is not true, write the 
word False. If you are not sure whether it is true or false, write 
the word Doubtful.* 


The average number of superstitions believed by pupils according t 
the Maller and Lundeen test was 9.21, the girls’ average being 10.85 and 
the boys’ 7.23. A comparison of the mean number of superstitions 
marked true on the Zapf test by girls and boys again indicates that 
girls are more superstitious than boys. The mean for girls on this 


* Ibid., p. 605. 

* Since it was found that the results were not materially affected by the doubtfu 
responses, these are omitted in the discussion. 

*Other studies dealing with sex differences are: 

Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A. ‘‘Sex Differences in Credulity,’’ Jowrnal o 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII, No. 3. 


Wagner, M. E. ‘‘Superstitions and Their Social and Psychological Correlatives 


among College Students,’’ Jowrnal of Educational Sociology, I1, September, 1928 
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n addi- al is was 19.11 and for boys was 14.46. The average number of 

eu ring superstitions believed by boys and girls on each of the two tests, as well 
1s existing variability are shown in Table I. 

te) 


TABLE I 
MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON SUPERSTITION TESTS 


JANUARY, 1935 


Andee! Difference 
(2 in Mean 
Tests Mean 8.D. Girls—Boys 
super Maller and Lundeen 
Boys 7.23 7.47 
Girls 10.85 8.99 3.61 
Total 9.21 8.53 
d tobe 
Zapf—tTrue Scores 
Litions Boys 14.46 15.12 
8 Girls 19.11 17.62 4.64 
lwith Total 17.01 16.70 
Of the 100 superstitions in the longer test, 7 were marked true by 
over 40 pereent of the pupils. These are listed below together with the 
id | percentage of children marking them true. 
Percent 
64.° If a person can look you straight in the eye, it is a 
fron 38. If squirrels gather an unusually large supply of nuts, 
it means that a very cold winter is coming......... 53.5 
112. When poreupines are hunted or annoyed they shoot 
e 63. When a snake is killed its tail does not die until after 
e 139. If the sun sets red the weather will be fair the next 
107. Touching a toad will cause warts to grow on your 
5 and fa 61. Bridal clothes should never be worn before the wed- 
that It will be noticed that of these seven, five are quite definitely of a 
| this ® single type, dealing with phenomena in nature, and might not be classed 
as Superstitions at all, but as misunderstanding of data or lack of knowl- 
ubtfu edge. If, however, a superstition is interpreted as a belief that aseribes 
causal relationship to phenomena and objects which bear no such relation- 
val of | ship to one another® rather than merely as a belief or practice which is 
atives Numbers correspond to numbers of the items as they appear in the test. 
)28 Maller, J. B., and Lundeen, G. E. ‘‘Sources of Superstitious Beliefs,’’ Journal 


Educational Research, XXVI (1933), p. 321. 
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founded on unreasoning fear or reverence, these items must be classed 
as superstitions. 
Superstitions believed by less than 5 percent of the pupils are as 
follows: 
Percent 
16. You should always put your left shoe on before your 
right shoe when you are dressing................... 4.9 
69. If you wish on a load of hay, the wish will come true 4.9 
88. If you have bad luck three times your bad luck ends 4.9 
5. If you put a pair of stockings on wrong side out you 


60. Carrying a chestnut or buckeye in your pocket will pre- 

3. Giving a knife to a friend will break the friendship... 4.2 


18. If three cigarettes are lighted with the same match, 

one of the three people will die before the year is out.. 4 

76. Churehyards are haunted........................ 

77. If you lose a hairpin you will lose a friend......... . 8 
6. If thirteen people are together at a table, one will die 


118. If new shoes squeak it is a sign that you have not paid 


It is interesting to note that children are not aware that many of their 
beliefs are superstitions. This is shown by the responses to question 73 
of the Woodworth Mathews Personal Data Sheet which reads as follows 
Have, you any very strong superstitions? Only 43 admitted having any 
strong superstitions, while 242 denied this. A survey of the scores or 
the superstition tests shows, however, that of the 242 who claimed non 
on the Woodworth Mathews test, only 36 found none with which the 
agreed on the Maller and Lundeen test and only 6 claimed on the Zapf 
test to believe none of them. Of these 6, 3 scored zero on both tests 
that is, showed no belief on either test. 

This is not, of course, surprising, since anything which an individual! 
believes sincerely, is, to that individual, true, and is classified in his 
thinking as a fact. Thus a superstition which he believes is to him a fact 
and not a superstition at all. 

Emotional Adjustment.—Emotional adjustment was measured by re- 
sponses to the Woodworth Mathews Personal Data Sheet. The higher 
scores indicate the more maladjusted individuals. On the whole boys 
showed better adjustment than girls, as can be seen in Table IT, which is 


a summary of the results of this test. 
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Total 
17.38 
9.00 


16.50 
10.60 


y,1 138 | 
TABLE II 
WoopwortH MATHEWS PERSONAL DATA SHEET 
JANUARY, 1935 

Roys Girls 
Mean 15.29 19.12 
Standard Deviation 8.23 9.24 
Median 13.92 19.24 
25 Percentile 9.38 13.25 
75 Percentile 20.94 25.00 
Quartile Deviation 11.56 11.75 


23.36 
12.7 


ue 


> 


he correlation between the Woodworth Mathews Personal Data Sheet 
the items marked true on the Zapf superstition test was .24 > .04. 


\ somewhat higher correlation, 


29 + 04 was found to exist between 


« Woodworth Mathews and the Maller and Lundeen tests. Although 
are not high, there is a slight indication that a positive relation- 


ship exists between emotional maladjustment and belief in superstitions. 
ble IIL indieates the difference between the sexes in these correlations. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN EMOTIONAI 


Tests 


Maller and Lundecen 
with 
Woodworth Mathews 


Zapf—True Scores 
with 
Woodworth Mathews 


TABLE III 


BELIEF IN SUPERSTITIONS 


JANUARY, 1935 


Boys Girls 
26 + .06 26 + 
30 + .05 17 


MALADJUSTMENT AND 


Total 


Of the 70 pupils who were in the upper quarter on the Zapf super- 


stition test, 


who marked 23 or more superstitions true 


., 29. or 


+l percent, had scores above the 75 percentile on the Woodworth Mathews 
Personal Data Sheet and were therefore among those who were most 


maladjusted. Only 11, or 16 percent, fell below the 25 percentile on the 
same test. The average score of this group on the Woodworth Mathews 
test was 20.80, and the number of children having seores above the class 


median was 42, or 60 percent. 
A comparison of these results with those of the group falling in the 
lower quarter of the Zapf superstition test shows that of the 70 children 
least superstitious only 9, or 13 percent, are found in the upper fourth 
f the Woodworth Mathews test while the scores of 25, or 36 percent fell 
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below the 25 percentile. The average score of this group on the Wood. 
worth Mathews test was 14.63. Only 21, or 30 percent, have scores above 
the class median. Although the number of cases dealt with was too small 
to be reliable, there is a definite indication that extreme superstitiousness 
is likely to be accompanied by emotional maladjustment. 

Wishes, Fears, and Worries.—To discover the dominant wishes of the 
children in this group a list of ten items was presented with directions 
to choose the one which each would rather have above all others. The 
item that was chosen by the largest number of children, 58.92 percent 
of the boys, and 67.95 pereent of the girls, was happiness. The per 
centage of children choosing each of the items is given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
DOMINANT WISHES 


Boys Girls Total 
Happiness 58.92 67.95 63.86 
Fame 10.08 8.97 9.47 
Wealth 6.20 6.41 6.32 
Wisdom 6.98 3.20 4.91 
Comfort 4.55 4.49 4.56 
ove 3.88 2.56 1.16 
Thrills 3.88 1.28 2.46 
Power 1.55 1.92 17 
Pleasure 0.78 1.92 1.40 
Spirituality 0.78 0.64 0.70 
Health (added) 2.33 0.64 1.40 


The directions given with the list of possible fears are as follows: 
The following is a list of things which people often fear. 
From this list pick out the things that you yourself are often 
afraid of. 
Of the fifteen items (see Table V) of which they might be afraid, 8 chil 
dren claimed that they feared none of them, while 1 expressed fear for 
11 of them. The average number of fears expressed by boys was 2.16 
and for girls 3.46. 
The directions given with the list of 9 worries (see Table V) ar 
similar to those given with the list of fears. The average number of 


worries expressed by boys was 1.84, while that for girls was 2.06. Thi 
greatest worry to both boys and girls was the future, 68.99 percent of 
the boys and 57.69 percent of the girls listing this item. The fact that 
the pupils in this study were in the 9A grade, and so about to leave the 
intermediate school, as well as the fact that many came from homes 
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vere on welfare relief, may account for this to a large extent. 
V indicates the percentages of boys and girls expressing the various 
ind worries, while Table VI shows the mean number of fears and 
es indieated together with the variability. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN EXPRESSING FEARS AND WORRIES 


Fears Boys Girls Total 
Snakes 51.16 73.72 63.51 
Germs 49.61 28.20 37.90 
Thieves 27.13 42.95 35.79 
Drunkards 11.53 39.10 26.67 
Cemeteries 13.95 26.28 20.70 
Deep Water 17.05 22.44 20.00 
Deserted Houses 10.08 14.74 12.63 
Thunder 4.65 19.23 12.63 
Being Alone 6.20 16.03 11.58 
Mice 1.55 19.23 11.23 
Ghosts 10.08 11.54 10.88 
Darkness 3.88 10.90 7.72 
Noise 5.43 7.70 6.67 
Dogs 3.88 8.97 6.67 
Automobiles 3.10 1.28 2.10 

Worries 
Future 68.99 57.69 62.81 
Disease 36.43 36.54 36.49 
Sin 21.70 32.69 27.72 
Death 21.70 26.28 24.21 
Soul 13.95 16.67 15.44 
Dreams 6.20 9.62 8.07 
Growing Old 6.98 7.05 7.02 
God 3.88 5.13 4.56 
Sex 1.55 5.77 3.86 


TABLE VI 
MEAN ScorRES AND VARIABILITY OF FEARS AND WORRIES 
JANUARY, 1935 


Difference 
in Means of 


Mean 8.D Girls and Boys 

Fears 

Boys 2.16 1.47 1.31 

Girls 3.46 1.96 

Total 2.87 1.87 
Worries 

Boys 1.84 1.26 0.21 

Girls 2.06 1.21 

Total 1.96 1.24 
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A comparison of pupils in the upper and lower quarters on the Zapf 
superstition test with respect to the number of fears and worries expressed 
by each group shows little difference between those who are most and 
least superstitious. The average number of fears for the most super. 
stitious was 3.30, and for the least superstitious was 2.67. The average 
number of worries in the group most superstitious was 2.04, for those 
least superstitious, 1.96. The correlation between the number of worries 
expressed and the true scores of the Zapf superstition test is very slightly 
positive, .08 = .04, while the number of fears expressed correlates .15 

.04 with the true scores of the superstition test. Table VII indicates 
the correlations of fears and worries with superstitions for both boys 
and girls. It would seem that a high degree of belief in superstitions does 
not mean that an individual is necessarily or even likely to be a fearful 
or worrying type of person, though there is considerable doubt of the 
validity of a pencil-and-paper method of measuring fear or worry with 
any degree of accuracy. A child might find it very easy to say that he 
has few or no fears in the safety of the schoolroom, while he might 
feel considerable fear if presented with an actual situation involving 
some of the items on the list. It is, therefore, very difficuit to make a 
definite judgment on this point. 


TABLE VII 
CORRELATION OF FEARS AND WORRIES WITH BELIEF IN SUPERSTITIONS 
JANUARY, 1935 
Tests Boys Girls Total 
Fears 
with 18 + .06 21 + .05 15 + .04 
Zapf—tTrue Scores 
Worries 
with 03 = .06 10 + .05 os + .04 
Zapf—tTrue Scores 
Responses to Identical Items.—As was stated above, the two super 
stition tests contain 32 items which are identical in content, although not 
necessarily identical in wording. An analysis of the responses to these 
items was made to determine the degree to which children are consistent 
in their beliefs. 
The coefficient of correlation between the true scores on the Zapf test 


and the responses marked same on the Maller and Lundeen test for these 
items was .77 + .02. The correlation of the girls’ scores was considerably 
higher than that for the boys, the figures being .81 + .02 for the girls 
and .69 + .03 for the boys. 
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ese figures were based on total scores, however, and further analysis 

. d that while a fairly close relationship existed between total scores 

on the identieal items, there was little agreement between the individual 

i's response to an item on one test and his response to it on the 

Table VIII is a comparison of the percentage of superstitious 
responses to each of the 32 items identical on both tests. 


TABLE VIII 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN EXPRESSING BELIEF IN 
IDENTICAL ITEMS ON THE MALLER AND LUNDEEN AND 
ZAPF SUPERSTITION TESTS 
JANUARY, 1935 
Marked True 


Maller and on the 

Item Lundecn Zapf Test 
3 27.3 4.2 
4 26.6 12.6 
5 7.3 4.5 
6 23.8 2.8 | 
7 40.9 $1.1 
40.2 
10 22.0 
13 1.4 7.3 
14 9.4 6.3 
16 6.6 1.9 
17 22.7 12.9 
18 16.8 4.2 
19 40.2 IR 
20 36.0 23.4 
18.9 15.0 
25 32.9 8.2 
26 14.5 24.1 
27 20.3 6.6 
0.6 16.8 
29 11.5 14.0 
l 16.1 16.4 
34 2.8 11.5 
27.6 20.3 
37 30.8 8.7 
15.3 53.5 
39 8.7 9.8 
4° 12.9 14.7 
44 14.0 20.3 
45 10.5 5.9 
4 26.2 25.9 
49 5.2 €.3 
50 7.0 8.0 


Mean 20.8 16.7 
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From this it will be seen that the responses to individual items wi 
in many cases decidedly different on the two tests. The mean percentag 
of belief shown on the Maller and Lundeen test was 20.8 while for ¢! 
responses marked true on the Zapf test it was only 16.7. However, thoug 
a larger percentage of pupils admitted on the Maller and Lundeen tes 
that they had a feeling similar to that expressed in the test item tha 
were willing to admit on the Zapf test that they believed it by saying 
that the item was true, the reliability of the difference was but 1.3. 

It was further found that the children who marked an item true « 
the Zapf test were not necessarily included in the number who show 
belief on the Maller and Lundeen test nor were those who showed belie! 
on the Maller and Lundeen test necessarily to be found among thos 
responding to the Zapf test. The child who claimed to believe a sup: 
stition on one was quite likely to deny it on the other, and vice vers: 
A large percentage, of course, showed no belief on either test, whic 
might be classed as negative consistency. Consistency of belief in sp 
cific items was low, however. A summary of the data for each of the 32 
items identical on both tests is given in Table IX. 

The first column indicates the percentage of pupils who showed belie! 
on either one or both tests in each of the 32 identical items. Using i: 
each case the total number showing belief at some time as a basis, thy 
percentage of pupils expressing belief on only one test as well as th: 
percentage expressing belief on both tests was calculated. 

In almost every case the percentage of children showing a firm enoug 
belief in the superstition to express it on both tests was considerably 
smaller than the percentage indicating belief by response to only one 
test. The mean percentage showing belief on both tests was 35.9 percent 
while the mean percentage showing belief on only one test was 64.1 per- 
cent. This would seem to indicate that children are not consistent ir 
their belief in superstitions. 

The wording of the directions may have been in part responsible for 
the variation in response. It was easier for the child to admit feeling lik: 
the person in the test item on the Maller and Lundeen test than it was to 
admit outright that the superstition was true, as he was asked to do on the 
Zapf test. While many a child, and adult as well, does not believe that a J 
black eat crossing his path will bring harm to him, yet, as the cat appears, J 
he may think about the superstition and feel that it might be an ome: 


of some sort. 
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TABLE IX 


CONSISTENCY OF BELIEF ON IDENTICAL ITEMS ON THE MALLER 
AND LUNDEEN AND ZAPF SUPERSTITION TESTS 


JANUARY, 1935 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Showing Showing Showing 

Belief on Belief on Belief on 

Items One or Both Tests One Test Both Tests 
3 26.9 92.2 7.8 
4 29.7 76.5 23.5 
5 18 78.6 21.4 
6 22.4 96.9 3.1 
7 45.1 44.1 55.8 
50.5 45 94.2 
10 86.4 64.4 35.6 
13 a | 100.0 0.0 
14 10.5 66.7 
16 7.7 63.6 36.4 
17 22.7 55.4 44.6 
18 12.6 69.4 30.6 
19 45.5 82.3 67.7 
20 36.0 46.6 
2 19.2 41.8 
25 $1.1 48.3 
6 43.0 52.0 48.8 

16.8 72.9 27 

28 26.6 75.0 25.0 
9 19.2 74.6 25.4 
31 19.9 54.4 456 
4 2.6 88.9 11.1 
35 26.9 42.9 57.1 
37 36.7 45.7 54.2 
55.4 5 i 44.7 
12.9 67.6 32.4 
4 21.8 72.1 27.9 
44 24.1 60.9 39.1 
45 13.3 84.2 15.8 
48 31.1 43.8 56.2 
19 7.7 68.2 31.8 
50 10.5 70.0 80.0 
Mean 24.8 64.1 35.9 


A second reason for variation in response was perhaps the slight dif- 


ference in the wording of the items on the two tests, since there was less 


ariation in response to items which were identical in wording than to 


‘ems which were not, the mean variation being 6.0 percent against 9.1 


ereent. 
The material which preceded each item seemed to have little effect 


ipon the responses made, the mean percentage of variation for those items 
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having the same preceding material being 7.8 percent and for thos 
having different preceding material being 6.7 percent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The mean number of superstitions believed by children on th 
Maller and Lundeen 50-item test was 9.21, and the mean number believed 
on the Zapf 100-item test was 17.01. 

2. On both tests results indicated that girls were more superstitious 
than boys, the difference in means being 3.61 on the Maller and Lundee: 
test and 4.64 on the Zapf test. 

3. The responses to the Woodworth Mathews Personal Data Sheet 
correlated .24 .04 with the true responses to the Zapf superstition test 
and .29 = .04 with the superstitious responses to the Maller and Lundee: 
test. This would indicate that there is a slight positive relationship bh 
tween belief in superstitions and emotional maladjustment. 

4. The number of fears expressed correlated positively with the trw 
scores of the Zapf superstition test, but only to the extent of .15 + .04 

5. The correlation between worries and the true scores of the Zap! 
superstition test was very slightly positive, .08 + .04. 

6. The true responses to the Zapf superstition test correlated .80 ()] 
with the Maller and Lundeen superstition test. 

7. On 32 items, identical on both tests, the coefficient of correlation 
was .77 O02. 


8. The mean percentage of children consistent in showing belief in 
the same items on both tests was 35.9 percent, while the mean percentage 
expressing belief on only one test was 64.1 percent, indicating that 
children are not consistent in their superstitious beliefs. 
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EASURES OF SIMPLICITY AND BEGINNING TEXTS 
IN READING 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Berkeley, California 


\\nLe it is not possible to measure all the factors contributing to 
mplicity or diffieulty in beginning reading material, it is possible to 
certain statistical studies which, in the writer’s opinion, make it 


ossible to compare beginning reading books as to simplicity with a high 
ee of reliability. 

rhe three factors which have been measured in this study are voeab- 

burden in terms of ratio of new words to total words (average 

tition), average new words per page, and the percent of sentences 

plete in one line. The data in this study shows rather conclusively 

ihe average number of words per page is not a valid index of diffi- 

y, since variations in the proportion of illustration space and in the 

th of line result in wide differences of amount of reading material 
er page. 

A comparison of vocabulary burden in terms of ratio of new words to 
otal words evidently is most nearly valid if the number of total or run- 

ug words is the same for the books studied. Since pre-primers and also 
rimers vary widely in the total number of words, comparisons have been 
made on the basis of the first 500, first 2000, and first 5000, taking the 
re-primer and primer in each case consecutively as one unit. 

In any count of different words the problem of how to treat variant 
forms of the same word is perplexing. In the very beginning stages of 
reading Here and here amount to more than one word form. But no one 

as so counted them. The forms run and runs at the beginning also 
imount to more than one form but nearly everyone has counted them as 
one form. During the last half of the primer stage, if the child has been 
trained to see the base form in the derived form, stopping and stopped 
do net involve recognition difficulty if the word stop has been learned. 
Lut most comparative studies of primers have counted these three forms 
s different words. The plan most commonly followed in other studies has 
een followed in counting different words for the first 2000 words. But 
eyond the first 2000 words, the base form and the simple derived forms 

not counted as different words. 

The shifting of the eyes from the end of one line to the beginning of 
e next involves a special difficulty, especially for the young child with 
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immature muscle control. Therefore it is highly desirable to have th 
sentence complete within one line with a maximum length of four inches 
The twelve reading series represented in this study have all been pub 
lished between 1930 and 1935. The books are listed in the table in th 
order of the number of different words in the first 500, shown in column | 
This item and the percent of sentences complete in one line (column § 
constitute the best index to the simplicity of the beginning reading ma ' 
terial. By consulting the table, it will be seen at once that series 1, 3, and 5 . 
contain very much easier beginning reading than series 11 and 12. Thy 
vocabulary load for the same amount of reading is nearly twice as hi . 
for the latter than for the former. The same facts are shown in terms 
average repetition of words in Column 4. J 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON SIMPLICITY OF PRE-PRIMERS AND PRIMERS 
2 3 4 6 
Sar , No. Different Words' Av. Repetition AY Per 
~ in First in First new 
A ~ words Se 
500 2000 5000 500 2000 5000 per Ist 
: rimer vords words words words words words page we 
1. Webster 35 111 199 14.3 18.( 25.1 1.3 99 
2. Curriculum 36 89 163 13.9 22.5 30.7 9 a8 
Re Lif 41 160 2354 12.2 12.5 19.8? 1.6 2 
4. Happy Road i6 110 188 10.9 18.2 26.6 1.3 88 
5. Elson Basic 52 125 202 9.6 16.0 24.8 1.4 l 
6. Fact & Story 55 125 237 1 16.0 21.1 1.6 ) 
7. Happy Hour 62 129 190 8.1 15.5 26.3 1.3 1 
8. Unit-Activity 63 152 251 7.9 13.2 19.9 1. i ner 
9. New Silent 66 263 358 7.6 7.6 14.0 1.9 ~ el 
10. Everyday Life 68 156 228" 7.4 12.8 19.5 1.2 l 
al 
11. Child Development 73 153 236* 6.9 13.1 21.1° 1.3 75 
12. Do & Lear: 100 219 306° 5.0 9.1 15.75 1.9 79 ] 
For the first 2000 words each word form was counted separately, cxcept that the «s f 
plays irls, was not counted separately if the base form or another simple derived form app« 
as play, played, playing Beyond the first 2000 words, the base form and simple derived fc Poul 
sucl virile, girl's irls’, and go, goes, and stop, stopped topping, were in each 
u iffe tw | 
2 Tota ords only 4,650 Total words only 4,435 *Total words only 4,973 
vy 4.804 ril 
last or Serres or Reapers: PRE-PRIMERS AND PRIMERS 
1. Stone, Clarence R., and Hooe, Dodie. Tom and Jip (1935); Stone, 
Clarence R., and Stone, Anne Lotter. Tom, Jip, and Jane (1932 


The Webster Readers. St. Louis: Webster Publishing Company 
2. Baker, Clara Belle, Reed, Mary Maud, and Baker, Edna Dean. Play 
mates (1934); Friends for Every Day (1934). The Curriculum 
Readers. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
3. Martin, Cora M. Bob and Baby Pony (1934) ; At the Farm (1930 
Real Life Readers. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
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yp, Katharine E., Pitts, May, and Garrison, 8S. C. Little Friends 
at School (1935). Happy Road to Reading. New York: Rand 
MeNally and Company. Also Little Friends (1934). 

son and Gray, Elson Basic Pre-Primer (1930) ; Elson, William H.., 
Runkel, Lura E., and Gray, William 8S. Elson Basic Primer 
(1930). Elson Basie Readers. Chicago: Seott, Foresman and 
(Company. 

Suzallo-Freeland-MeLaughlin-Skinner. First Steps (1933); Primer 
(1930). Faet and Story Readers. New York: American Book Co. 

iinglish, Mildred, Alexander, Thomas. Spot (1935) ; Jo-Boy (1935). 
Happy Hour Readers. Richmond: Johnson Publishing Company. 

Smith, Nila B. Tom’s Trip (1935); At Home and Away (1935). 
The Unit-Activity Reading Series. New York: Silver, Burdett Co. 

Lewis, William Dodge, Gehres, Ethel Maltby. Tots and Toys (1931) ; 
Pets and Playmates (1931). The New Silent Readers. Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Company. 

Gehres, Ethel Maltby. Wag—A Friendly Dog (1934); Everyday 
Life (1935). Everyday Life Readers. Philadelphia: The John 
Winston Company. 

Hahn, Julia Letheld. Everyday Doings (1935); Everyday Fun 
(1935). Child Development Readers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

White, Margaret L., Hanthorn, Alice. A Brief First Primer (1932) ; 
Boys and Girls at Work and Play (1930). Do and Learn Readers. 
New York: American Book Company. 


The average repetition increases, as a rule, as the amount of material 
reases, as shown in columns 4, 5, and 6. The lack of the usual material 


crease in average repetition in case of series 3, indicates that the vocab- 
iry has not been adequately controlled for the first 2000 words but has 
een well controlled for the first 500 words. 


Taking all facts into consideration probably series 9 and 12 would be 


und the most diffieult for basie beginning reading material. 


In series 8 there is a heavy vocabulary load in the pre-primer and the 


principle of one-line sentences has been disregarded. 


or the first 5000 words, series 9 has the heaviest vocabulary burden. 
Assuming satisfactory content, vocabulary, interest, composition, 
ography, and illustrations, the best series for beginning reading is 
one that is the simplest in the pre-primer and early primer stages. 
re difficult ones may be used to distinct advantage as cobasie or sup- 
mentary books and are most advantageously used in the order of in- 
sing difficulty as indicated by columns 5 and 6. 

Schools using No. 1 as basal, covering the pre-primer and first half 


the primer and then shifting to another easy series, would find 5, 11, 
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and 3 excellent for supplementary use. Schools using No. 5 for bas: 
ginning use would find 1, 11, and 3 excellent for supplementary us 
either case other primers selected on the basis of attractive content wo 
be an addition to the reading course. No folk-tale primers are represi 
in the list. Any of the better ones available, such as Everyday Class 
Winston, Reading-Literature, or Bobbs-Merrill, would be very desirab\ 
for supplementary reading. 
It is now generally agreed that the child’s first pre-primer and prime: 
should be based upon the most common experiences of strong interest 
appeal. Additional primers may well be chosen to obtain (1) reading 
material directly related to school experiences and activities, (2 
literature, and (3) modern fanciful material with unusual literary merit 
such as Having Fun by Isa L. Wright, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 
It should be noted that the series based more largely upon school ex 
periences and activities rank among the more difficult ones so far as thy 
reading material in the pre-primer and early part of the primer is cor 
cerned, as shown in columns 4 and 5. It is sometimes contended that in 
creased interest makes up for the difference in the statistical measures of 
simplicity. The writer does not believe that such reading material is mor 
interesting, if as interesting, as well illustrated and well written experi 
ences with the family, with pets, and with playthings—units with good 
plot, surprise, action, familiar experience, conversation, and natural rey 
tition. The first reader stage is a much more opportune time to introduc 
reading material for extending the child’s first-hand experiences than is 
the primer stage. 
As a general rule it is best to proceed from the basal pre-primer into 
the basal primer. When the reading material in the basal primer begins 
to become too difficult for straight-ahead joyful reading following the 
usual preparation, it is wise to shift to a cobasie or supplementary series 
beginning with the pre-primer or primer, if the beginning is sufficiently 
easy. The plan of reading several series to about the middle of the prime 
and then returning to the basal primer is a good one. 
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Ri 
EDITORIAL 
\ NEEDED INVESTIGATION IN THE FIELD OF APTITUDES 
|x developing measurements of the growth of mental ability, and of 

se of that ability from year to year when applied to the processes 

ool edueation, the relation between the measurement of growth of 

and measurements of its use in the study of the different school 
subjects have not been clearly determined. The intelligence testers have 
d out measurements for general growth which determined the 
ession of mental ages with a minimum of effect from training. Testers 

pil achievement have worked out a plan for the measurement of edu- 

nal outeomes particularly subject matter outcomes as presented in 

e school textbooks. Such tests have been standardized to measure the 
median attainment of pupils on various sets of questions and exercises for 
school grades having like courses of study and methods of instruction. 
Evidently standardized tests measure the accomplishment of pupils 

in relation to the present median effect of the textbooks used and of the 
methods of instruction, but with only a very vaguely defined relation to 
growing mental ability as measured by the psychologist. This means that 
standardized attainment seores can be changed by a better or a poorer 


organization of the subjects and of the methods of instruction. There is, 
of course, a limit to improvement at any grade, due to the limitation of 


mental age ability, but the present measures for these two relations do not 


connect in a way to define this limit. 


To straighten out this situation two further investigations would ap- 
pear to be necessary. One is simple and the other very complex. The first 
is that of finding a common measuring seale for the two kinds of measure- 
ment, one representing the psychologists’ mental age growth of ability, 

| one of the measurement of present attainment by standardized tests. 
This situation requires that the most permanent measure, that of growth 

mental age, be aecepted as the common seale and that the scores of 
ndardized tests be correlated with the mental age seale seore for each 
ronologieal age. This is the easier of the two tasks and has in a way 


ady been done. 
151 
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The second investigation now needed is much more complex in as mue 
as it concerns the possibility of splitting up the measure of general intelli 
gence into special measures of its parts as these parts relate, perhaps 
to particular school subjects. The newer intelligence tests have used 
elements which indicate some of the types of learning aptitude that an 
somewhat related to school studies, but the designation needs to be mor 
clearly indicated. This more definite psychological measurement, relating 
to aptitudes, suggests the need for further investigation of ways to measur 
particular aptitudes and to discover how they affect school attainment 
Some individuals seem to have an aptitude toward one subject, such as 
an understanding of the meaning of what is read, which leads to an attai) 
ment some two years greater than the attainment in another subject, sue 
as arithmetic, when both attainments are measured by standardized tests 
for the school grade. Does this mean that a general learning aptitude is 
lost in the special one? 

Education has always been more or less concerned with arousing i 
terests, but only of late years has it been suggested that interests, as apt 
tudes, arouse themselves more often than they are aroused by externa 
conditions. However, the evident fact of continued adjustment and o! 
readjustment of those experiences by which the mind seeks to understan 
and to use the knowledge gained in wider human relations, indicates : 
general power of thought to co-ordinate the interests in various aptitudes 
It is this co-ordinating activity, perhaps, that is measured as genera 
intelligence. It is important in any further study of the native aptitudes 
of persons to keep in mind this co-ordinating power of general intelligence 
The present need for definite measures of the different learning aptitudes 
is to be met not alone by the isolated study of various aptitudes, but als 
by the study of each as a contributing element to general intelligence and 
to a valuable understanding of knowledge in relation to general conduct 

The problems which the results of this investigation should help t 
solve, coneern such situations as were referred to above,—that of pupils 
who read with a high degree of understanding but whose understanding 
of arithmetic is as much below age ability as reading is above. There ar 
different situations which may account for such a record. Often it is 
found that an aequired attitude which ean be changed by a good teache! 
accounts for the poor work in one subject. In other cases, there is 
difference of aptitude which does not, however, exclude the use of mil 


general learning aptitude though it favors certain subjects of stud) 


' 

mbe 
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E n the ease of the controlling aptitude of a genius in a particular 
) assumption needs yet to be made that it prevents general learning. 
needed investigation of aptitudes is in a field of its own which 

. es intelligence in its relation to particular tendencies of thought or 
An early investigation, made a number of years ago by Dr. W. C. 

sagley in the related field of special skills and attitudes toward neatness 
nsitiveness to careful work in one line of activity, indicated a definite 


relation between general intelligence, as it recognizes the advantages of 


er use of such attitudes, and an ability to adjust the special skills 

er situations to which they applied. This investigation was made 

reference to the problem of the transfer of training when given in 

ne, to a use where there was evidence of a need of similar attitudes. 

rhis evidence favored the use of instruction to establish, through the 

led understanding of experiences, an effective attitude toward related 

ses of skill and also of knowledge. 

The problem of measuring the particular aptitudes in their relation 

he problems of educational instruction is not simple. With no inten- 

of prejudging the final answer, the following outline of the possible 
tuation is given as a means of picturing the situation. 

\ssuming an aptitude for understanding the situations presented in 

he reading of literature, history, and like material, which does not appear 

ipply to the study of arithmetic, may not the relation of this aptitude 

general intelligence be that of a stronger interest for the subjective 

itions of life which has developed the use of skills and of understand- 

» for reading, rather than that of an exclusive aptitude which displaces 

er aptitudes native to the full use of general intelligence? An answer 

this question would be found by discovering it to be a fact that the 


nterest which developed reading ability could be directed to other situa- 
tions of life by adjusting reading instruction in arithmetic, for instance, 


in understanding of its required skills and knowledge as they have 


erved to give to life a measured control of nature. Arithmetic, as the 


ementary school pupils might be brought to understand it, is a language 
man needs to learn and use in the conduct of life. It has its names 
numbered things and its signs for verbal direction of actions to be 
ried out or reported, and makes distinctions similar to other parts of 
In other words, arithmetic has its conerete relation to the thought- 
mind which appeals to the learning mind as the background for the 
rently abstract relations of the number combinations to be learned. 
mbers, however, are no more abstract than is spelling. 
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Assuming, also for illustrative purposes, that the relation of particular 
aptitudes to general intelligence is that of parts to a common whole, a 
clear knowledge of these parts and of the whole in relation to the needs 
for school instruction may be expected to give greater power for edu- 
cation in all of its possible outeomes. Even what is now accepted as pre- 
determined mental age standards for the growth of abilities, may need 
to be redetermined from time to time because of this fuller knowledge of 


how to adapt the aptitudes in a way to make possible a greater power for 


the use of general intelligence in meeting life situations more effectively 


Grorce A. Brown 
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REVIEWS 


Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Ww. A. Introduction to Modern 
of Education (Boston: Ginn and 
ny, 1937), pp. v + 490. $2.80. 
ithor believes that the education 
s is inadequate unless from the 
gain enough insight into basic 
to develop a comprehensive and 
point of view. By the use of a 
tyle and concrete illustrations he 
rgraduate students into a mod 
sophy of education. Instructors 
ciples of education’’ will agree 
ridge is needed over the gap be 
the ordinary student’s experience 
writings of philosophers like John 
nd Boyd Bode, whom Saucier 
freely. The author hoes a neg 
field. 
new kind of ‘‘introduction’’ cen- 
n the nature of intelligence with 
tions of the Dewey-Bode interpre 
to school practice. Skipping an 
chapter on historical background 


s hardly made integral to the 


nt—illustrations of the need for 
nee in the modern social situation 


ee a fundamental controversy in 


the author argues against the view 


telligence is a collection of numer 
erited and conditioned reflexes and 
r of intelligence as involving the 
ning of the organism as a whole 

Following chapters discount 


instincts while magnifying the 


veness of social backgrounds. The 


nee of the latter demonstrates the 
need of a democratic social en- 
ent. Thus the philosophy of de- 


4 


mocracy comes to compete for the read 
er’s attention with the psychology of 
intelligence. Both concepts are amplified 
in chapters on thinking, interests, indi 
vidual differences, measurement of 
achievement and intelligence, moral, vo 
eational, and cultural education. The 
teaching procedure is illustrated in sci- 
ence, English, and history. Chapters on 
‘*Fundamental Principles and Objee 
tives’’ and on ‘‘Science and Philosophy 
in Edueation’’ move toward an integra 
tion of the argument, while that on ‘* Th 
Education of the Teacher’’ shows why 
teachers too often lack a ‘*noint of 
view.’’ The final chapter, ‘‘The Public 
School,’’ seems to add little to the main 
thesis. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this book 
requires a background of psychological 
study, so it will not serve as a substitute 
for the older type of ‘‘introduction to 
eduecation.’’ Incidentally the approach 


suggests a reorganization of education 


courses eliminating ‘‘introductions’’ o 
the survey type that lack continuity and 
depth. At present the book will have its 
widest use in ‘‘ principles of education. ’’ 

The instructor may find Saucier’s book 
more useful if cautioned. Although many 
conflicts of educational theory are ex- 
posed, certain fundamental ones are neg 
lected. Intelligence is identified too easily 
with the democratic sharing of ideas, but 
the ways in which sharing creates intelli- 
gence are not amplified; this difficulty 
might be obviated in a preliminary psy- 
chology course. While the author argues 
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strongly against the inheritance of social 


traits, suc hrases as ‘‘ liberation of 

telligence’’ (137) and ‘‘morality as an 
evolving process’’ (190) sound as though 
nherent qualities were unfolding; the 
operation of judgment concerning social 
eonsequences 18 there by obseured, Both 


psychological and logical organization are 


onsidered desirable, but no method of 


relating them is presented. Again logical 


ization are treated 


organization and socia 


as codrdinate essentials in the teaching 


procedure without showing how they 
strengthen each other. Should a devotee 


of democracy land without reservation 


the teacher-training program of Germany 
ld hile sophy ind se 
be brought into functional union in eac]l 


teacher’s activity or left as two separate 
usinesses (445)? To the extent that stu 
dents and instructors discover and face 
the fundamental conflicts involved, the 
f this text will furnish a basis 
for philosophic thinking. 

Any author who, because he has a point 
akes sides in controversies is in 
danger of presenting lopsided arguments. 
In the interest of scientific method one 
might w sh that the emphasis upon inci 
dental learning had been balanced by giv 
ing intentional learning and even purpos 


ve drill their due. Instead of arguing so 


much against ‘‘objective’’ tests and in 
favor of the ‘‘subjective’’ essay type, a 
consideration of the fundamental ends of 
testing might open the way for relating 
the two types in the teaching procedure. 
When teaching is said to be centered on 
‘*the improvement of personal traits 
rather than on the imparting of subject 
matter’ 367), the reader may misin 
terpret the statement into a discounting 
of subject matter. Although controversy 
stimulates the student, ‘‘rather-than’’ 
books do not promote intellectual balance 
unless thrown against opposing argu 


ments wisely selected by the instructor. 


Saucier’s book may be the most 
text available in many situations 

f its simplicity and the areas 
When used as a source book, it ma 
for example, to Thayer’s Passing t} 
Recitation, in which historieal eha 
integrated with educational theor 
practice. Although some instr 
might wish that it was a more sel 
work, whether or not it will prove 
lating to undergraduates must be 
mined by trial; an instructor ma t poss 
judge a book by substituting his 
renetions for those his students 
have. The book should be in eve ry ] 
upon which teachers in training deper 
unless the library already has in 
form the contributions of Coghill, H 
fish, Jennings, Koffka, Kohler, Se e' 
and Wheeler. 

WILLIAM Bri 

State Normal School 


Oneonta, New York . 


ScHORLING, RALEIGH, AND 
Hiowarp§ Y. Education and Soe 5 che 
Trends (New York: World Book ‘ 


pany, 1936), pp. vi + 154. $1.32. . Ss 
This volume is an important repres : ( 


tative of a growing type of material. 1 
last ten years has seen increasing atter 5 
tion paid to the social aspects of 

tion. This book should be read. It is 


of the most important of these cont: 


tions. The book begins with a dieus 
of some of the important characterist 
of our present economic order, 
topics are discussed as concentration 
economic control, the weakening of 
trols of the child’s life, the increa 
complexity of modern life, the shifti 
character of population, and the strug 
for international coéperation. 

We have a most interesting chapter 
the effect of the machine on the types 
occupations available in this count 


There is a little too much suggestion 


| 
| 
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technology has made it impos- 
ive adequate work for everyone. 
it is necessary for the masses 
pulation to understand the effect 
ne technology upon occupations 
ean begin to plan for a solution. 
ext step in this process should be 
people clearly that there are 
f additional oecupations which 
developed. This means that in 
nachine development will make 
ssible to bring about a higher stand 
living for all. 
last chapter discusses the profes 
ups as they act upon our school 
and gives a very clear indication 
great variety of forees that are 


ttempting to influence what is 


is a most readable book and can 

ngly recommended to anyone who 

to broaden his understanding of 

relation between education and all 
forces operating in our society. 
FI’, CLARK 


chers College, Columbia University 


rieLp, ADA Extor. Social Insight in 
Situations (New York: D. Apple 


Century Company, 1937), pp. xii 


MARGARET CocuRAN. Handbool 
Social Case Recording: Chicago 
ersity Social Service Monographs, 
6 (Chieago: University of Chi 
vo Press, 1936), pp. xii + 219. $1.50. 

PAULINE ViIsLicK. Social Treat 
t in Probation and Delinquency: 
tise and easebook for court work 
probation officers and other child 
ire workers (New York: MeGraw 
| Book Company, 1987), pp. xxxvi 


646, $4.00. 


luch of what is known in education 


erning ease procedure has come from 


the fields of sociology and social work. 
The need for use of the diagnostic and 
method, 


remedial techniques of the 
to promote individual growth and social 
ndjustment, has become urgent within 
recent years with an increasingly hetero- 
geneous school population and an intri- 
cately complex society. 

Sheffield’s book is written out of a 
background of experience as a_ case 
worker in two family welfare societies, as 
probation worker, and as member of a 
publie welfare commission. She stresses 
the need-situation as the unit of special 
concern to the case worker rather than 
the client-centered approach. ‘‘ The work- 
er’s function becomes that of an educator 
within an experience curriculum in which 
persons, arrangements, and influences are 
mobolized for coéperative growth. Her 
objective is eventually to withdraw, leav- 
ing her ‘client group’ implemented to 
continue bettering their jointly condi- 
tioned standards and practices’’ (pp. vil 
viii). Among the topics discussed are: 
the way in which case work presents it 
self, suecess in case work, definition of 
the ease, the case worker’s view of the 
individual, interviewing, solution of the 
case, dealing with community resources, 
and the scientific trend in social case 
work. Tests of successful case work in 
volve: readjustment of the client, neigh 
borhood spread of good social standards, 
impact of the ease on institutions and 
society, and growth of social insight for 
patrons and workers. A valuable part of 
the book is the large number of cases 
cited in some detail as illustrations of 
the principles and procedures discussed. 
Questions and exercises are included. 


Bristol considers the form of social 


ease recording and, more briefly, the con 
tent of such reeords and associated case 
work practices and procedures. The ree 
ords reproduced for purposes of illustra 
tion are excerpts from those of the Cook 
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County Bureau of Public Welfare and the 
Provident Hospital Social Service De 
partment, Chicago. Part I is concerned 
with certain fundamental attributes of re 
eording: accuracy, objectivity, brevity 
and conciseness, case of reference and 
visibility, clarity, color or vividness, and 
uniformity and ‘‘up-to-dateness.’’ Part 
II contains suggestions and illustrative 
records of assistance in writing up: the 
first interview, the narrative, letters, sum 
maries, and the ease analysis and asso 
ciated processes. A chapter is devoted to 
the ethies of recording. Numerous notes 
of criticism and interpretation accompany 
the reeords which are reproduced, to 
gether with references to the pertinent 
related literature. The fundamentals of 
recording here presented should be of 
assistance to the case worker in a number 
of fields, including education. 

Young’s book is intended to meet the 
ds of both the practitioner and the 
student of children’s problems. It pre 
sents case work techniques and processes 
suitable for the work of probation depart 
ments, juvenile courts, juvenile detention 
homes, police juvenile bureaus, bureaus of 
crime prevention, children’s protective 
igencies, and correctional schools. The 
approach to the problem of delinquency 
is from the ease work, legal, clinieal, and 
community organization angles, as viewed 
by a sociologist. The Foreword is by 
Roseoe Pound of Harvard University 
Part I is concerned with the social case 
study of unadjusted youth and parents, 
with a suggested approach to individuali 


zation of justice Illustrative material 


and detailed suggestions are given for 
study of the offender, study of the family 
group and community, skeleton guides for 
ease work, record keeping, and differen 
tinl social diagnosis. Part IT deals with 


the legal asy 


ects of probation, including 


individualization of justice and socializa 


tion of court procedure. The topies con 


sidered are: the report to the court, t 
juvenile court hearing, the juvenilk 
from the point of view of administrat 
law, and the role of the police im « 
with delinquent youth. Part IIT tal 
the dynamics of social therapy in 
with unadjusted youth and parents: s 
cial case treatment of delinquent 
problem youth, parental education as 
factor in the adjustment of youth, 
ease treatment of the family groups 
technique of recording treatment 
esses and plans, and the worker in 
field. Part IV deals with the utiliy 
of community resourees: organized re! 
ion, the school and vocational guid 
recreation, and the coérdinating e«& 
movement and the local community, ar 
the juvenile court clinic. The discuss 
are illustrated by 33. serious 
eases taken from probation depart 
and other agencies. The book is 
documented by references to the lit 
ture of the field. While juvenile cor 
and probation departments have not 


vided by any means a complete solut 


of the problems of delinquency a 
youth, Professor Young gives ample « 
dence of real progress in applying t 
methods of social work to problems 
maladjustment and in securing coép 
tion between social and law-enforcem: 
agencies. 

Field workers, students, and investi 
tors in education will do well to famil 
ize themselves with publications such 
these from the general area of sociol 
and social work. One of the rather ec 
mon diftieulties of beginning teachers a1 
of many experienced school workers is 1 
so much lack of knowledge of subj 
matter or of teaching procedure as of t 
social forees and influences which exé 
so tremendous a pressure on the lives ar 
behavior of the boys and girls of tod: 

CARTER V. Goop 


University of Cincinnati 
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ELMER Henry. The Admin 
tion of Discipline im the High 


Contributions to Education, 
686 (New York: Bureau of Pub 
ns, Teachers College, Columbia 


ersity, 1936), pp. villi + 106. $1.60. 
t lies by 312 high school principals 
juestionnaire reveal how discipline 
naged in typical high schools 


ghout the 


red questions relative to serious 


States. Prineipals 
disciplinary offenses, frequency, 
strative organization for handling 


lers, devices employed, frequency of 


the devices, and the devices pre 
is the most serious offense, 
ssness in work is fhe most frequent, 
issroom teacher and the principal 
oe e chief disciplinary officials, and 
tion after school and requiring par 
) j to come to the school are the most 
' used disciplinary devices. The 
— gives a vivid picture of the whole 
plinary situation and the many ways 
J ewing and handling misconduct of 
; school pupils. As one would expect, 
: is a wide variation in practices 
the schools, and measures em 
‘ : d in one school may never be used 
ne other school. 
In addition, the study gives some ev1- 


ence which shows that schools having a 
le subject offering, extra-curricular ac 


ss, educational guidance and reme 


il programs (change of teacher, course, 
ol, ete.,) have less trouble with dis 
linary problems. A comparison of 
ols in the West with those in the East 


t 


ws a somewhat more liberal policy 
eld by principals in the middle and far 
st. Some differences found in discipli 
ry problems in large and in small 


hools are also included. 


The conclusion, emphasized repeated]; 
throughout the publication, is that 


‘Teachers and principals are inclined to 
ink in terms of their own welfare and 
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that of the regular routine; docility, 
obedience, conformity are the prized ob 
jectives ; they become ends in themselves, 
and infractions of the school or of the 
moral code are treated not as symptoms 
of maladjustment whose cause is to be 
found but an offense to be punished.’’ 
Wickman’s study, no doubt, exerted tre- 
mendous influence upon the investigator. 
Although there is general agreement that 
the aim of discipline is to bring about 
social and mental adjustment in the 
offender, it hardly seems reasonable to 
expect that principals allow impudence, 
disobedience, theft, destruction of school 
property, cheating, lying, profanity and 
a host of other infractions to run them 
selves out while the psychiatrist is diag 
nosing causes and prescribing remedies 
for the misconduct. In real life the 
cheater, the liar, the lawbreaker and the 
speed maniae are dealt with in definite 
fashion; the welfare of others is at 
stake; the psychiatric treatment may be 
uncertain and time-consuming. One can 
not be too harsh with principals and 
teachers who are in practical positions 
as well as in theoretical situations. 

It is consoling to find in the investiga 
tion that only a very small percent of the 
high school population is implicated in 
disciplinary offenses, <A phase of the 
problem that might have added interpre 
tation is the relationship between the 
offenders and their social-economie-moral 
status. Probably there are some causes 
for misconduct wholly outside the juris 
diction and power of the school to 
remedy. 

This book will prove interesting and 
profitable reading for high school prin 
cipals. It depicts well the disciplinary 
practices in a large sampling of secondary 
schools. 

FRANK A. BUTLER 


Pennsylvania State College 
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STONE, CLARENCE R. 
Reading: 


structto to the 


Better Primary 
to Adopt Reading In 
Varying Needs of the 
Children (St. Louis: Webster Publish 
ing Company, 


or 


This book, designed for teachers and 
supervisors in service and as a textbook 
in reading courses for teachers, is by one 
first-hand 


who has had experience in 


teaching, in the writing of children’s 


readers and in school surveys. In general, 


the author advocates for the primary 


reading program a clear definition of ol 
jectives in terms of the more acceptable 
recent trends in experimentation, and ob 
servation based upon surveys and experi 
ence in classroom practice. The program 
should be well balanced with both vocab- 
ulary load and difficulty of materials care 
fully graded as to adequacy and difficulty 
level. Special 


upon furnishing each pupil with 


from level to 


stress 18 
placed 
tasks which will permit successful per 
formance. Extensive analyses of readers 
as to vocabulary load are given. The 
teacher will be especially pleased with 
the generous « xamples of work-sheets, ex- 
ercises, book lists for specific programs, 
and citation of case studies. The author 


is rightly skeptical of the advice for 


wholesale postponement of reading in 
struction until there is physiological and 
anatomical readiness since at present we 
have no adequate knowledge with refer- 


ence to these conditions. 


Certain shortcomings may be men- 
tioned: 1) A more generous citation of 
tests for S] ecifie re ading deficiencies, and 


for determining reading status and read 
ing progress 
Norms for 


by their 


would be desirable. (2) 
reading levels are conspicuous 
al sence, 3 Little 


given concerning the diagnosis and treat- 


advice is 
ment of non-readers, 

This book should contribute greatly 
toward the improvement of teaching pri- 


1936), pp. Xv + 536. 


[ Fol. 5 


mary reading. Teachers will esp 
approve of its practicality. 
MILES A. TIN 


U never of Minnesota 


Epwarp A., and 
RAYMOND F. Personality in the D 
A Study in the Measurement 
of Attitudes (Minneapolis: The | 


versity of Minnesota Press, 1936 


RUNDQUIST, 


pression: 


XXii $4.00. 
Personality in the Depression is a car 
l 
fully prepared report of a large-scale ex 
periment in the measurement of cert 


personality characteristics among 


ployed and unemployed persons. It 


happily applies quantitative methods t 
test some of the alleged effects of 

nomic upheaval upon personalities ar 
life. 


feelings of 


family Does unemployment caus 
inferiority, loss of mor: 


disrespect for law, or economic rad 


ism? Much conjecture has been expended 
upon these questions without the achiev 
ment of any very satisfactory answers 
Rundquist and Sletto attack them with a 
sounder instrument than opinion of cas: 
study, a carefully prepared and validat: 
questionnaire. 

A questionnaire of 132 items was pri 
pared, scorable in six seales relating t 
morale, inferiority, family, law, econom 
conservatism and education. A ‘‘ gener: 
adjustment’’ or net score was also ol 


tained. Of the scales, those of genera 
adjustment, morale, economic conserva 
tism and inferiority showed substantia 
evidence of validity, the others being 
doubtful in this respect. The seales wer¢ 
administered to about 3,000 persons se 
lected primarily because of employment 
or unemployment, but also presenting 

considerable variety as to age, education. 
occupational level and sex. The conclu 


sions are given in a detailed manner, and 


cannot be summarized in a review with 
any fairness or adequacy. 
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gh the primary purpose of the 
vas to determine certain of the 
f unemployment, many of the re- 
late to the general problems of 
lity measurement. The work is 
interest to all psychologists as 
to those who are concerned with 
al and economic issues involved. 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 
rie Institute of Technology 


ce, ArtTHuR J. The Reflection of 


ex Teachers’ Attitudes in the Attitudes 


Their Pupils. Contributions to Edu- 
tion, No. 702 (New York: Bureau 
It Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
: bia University, 1936), pp. viii + 67. 

1.00, 
fhis report involving 32 teachers of 
lish and the Social Studies and 1278 
grade children presents evidence 
it teachers do not ordinarily bring 
ls to the acceptance of their own 
“ ttitudes toward the Negro. A camou 
s laged modification of the Hinckley Scale 


rs ved 


s given to both teachers and pupils at 
beginning and end of a period of ten 
meetings spent studying the Negro 
blem. The administration of other 
tests made it possible to relate changes 
i n attitudes to a number of factors. 
ther the teachers nor the pupils were 
rmed of the true nature of the study. 
fhe author presents these as his most 

portant conclusions: 
j Most teachers of ninth grade classes, 
when teaching materials on the Negro 
problem, do not definitely indoctrinate 

their pupils. 

Teachers who believe that it is their 
duty to indoctrinate tend to influence 
pupils to conform to their own views. 
Regardless of the teachers’ attitude 
toward the problem, and of teachers’ 
beliefs in relation to the pupils’ be- 
iefs, consideration of the problem 


tends to move people toward liberal- 


sm, 
\s is true of most studies involving the 


use of seales patterned after those intro- 
duced by Thurstone, the validity of the 
attitudinal measuring instrument was as- 
sumed to be ‘‘implicit in the method of 
its construction.’’ The reviewer is not 
impressed with this reasoning. The prag- 
matic test of the existence of any attitude 
is its effect upon behavior. Insisting that 
an attitude is no more than the verbal 
opinion expressed on a questionnaire does 
violence to the concept of attitude most 
generally held by psychologists and so- 
ciologists, 
STEPHEN M. Corey 

University of Wisconsin 


NEWKIRK, Louris V., and GREENE, HARRY 
A. Tests and Measurements in Indus- 
trial Education (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Ine., 1935), pp. x + 
253. $2.75. 

The authors constitute a good team for 
developing a book of this sort. One of 
them is in the field of industrial arts and 
the other in educational research. At the 
outset they emphasize the need for tests 
in the field under discussion on the basis 
of some of their own experiments in 
which raters of the same projects, using 
their own methods, showed a wide dis- 
tribution. The classification of tests and 
scales is altogether conventional. A chap- 
ter on the uses of tests in the classroom 
or the shop lays appropriate stress upon 
individual diagnosis. In considering the 
selection and evaluation of tests, em- 
phasis is placed upon reliability, validity 
and objectivity. The authors evidently 
consider validity in other than the statis- 
tical sense and include instances where 
test items are merely judged to be valid 
by supervisors and teachers. 

The discussion then turns more specifi- 
cally to industrial education and the illus- 
trative material up to this point is drawn 
largely from that field. A table is given 
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of the measurable factors in industrial 
education, such as information, quality, 
techniques, speed, reading technical sym- 


bols 


titude, intelligence. 


personality traits, mechanical ap- 
Some of the factors, 
particularly the informational ones are 
detail. 


factors, 


illustrated in Incidentally per- 


sonality such as industry, co- 
éperation, self-reliance are included under 
the ‘‘measurable factors.’’ The reviewer 
wishes he could share this optimism. 

The chapter on administering indus- 
trial education tests, outlines procedure in 
very elementary and detailed fashion, It 
evidently aims to make test administra- 
tion foolproof for the teacher who has 
not had laboratory or clinical training. 
It is hoped, 


will not encourage the 


however, that the discussion 
teacher to go into 
such a program of his own when it is pos 
him to secure under 


The 


some of the atrocities committed by teach- 


sible for practice 


supervision. reviewer is mindful of 
ers when the Binet test was first published 
and anyone who read the book felt eom 
petent to administer the test. Some spe- 
arts tests are then pre 


cifie industrial 


sented with information as to their re 


liability and validity. Intelligence tests 
follow and group tests are considered as 
suitable for most of the problems of the 
tests 


are described. The authors conceive of in 


industrial arts teacher. Four such 


telligence largely in terms of learning 


and wisely enough indicate that it is pos 
sible to measure it without defining it. 
Naturally stress is laid on mechanical in 
telligence or aptitude with special con 
sideration of the Minnesota contribution. 
Tests are also described in related fields, 


such as reading, vocabulary, spelling, 


handwriting, mathematics and science. 

A chapter is devoted to test techniques, 
that is, the different types of items and 
methods of such as true-false, 


scoring, 


multiple choice, matching and rearrange 


[ Fol. 31, No, 


ment. The reader is then given s i 
struction in making out his own tests { 
school use, This chapter should bi 

helpful to the teacher. It stresses form 
lation of objectives, determinati 

what the pupil should do, i. e., a job ana 
desirable, th 


ysis, what attitudes are 


list of materials to be used, ete. Scales 
for rating projects are then discussed, A 
10-point seale put in ‘‘graphie’’ fon 
with merely 10 numbers distributed along 
a horizontal line is presented as ty; 
The procedure for developing a scale f 
rating the quality of a shop product 
treated more extensively, following th: 
technique developed by Thurstone. TI 
gets more technical than th 
other portions of the book but a teacher 


discussion 


could follow it blindly. Such a proced 
of course, is not to be recommended ar 
it is to be hoped that readers who 
taking the book seriously enough to ad 
the methods in their own work will |! 
up the original sources to which refer 
is given in the text. 
The chapter on 
reflects the 


science rather than the oversight of 1 


personality arrang: 4 


ment present status of th 
Personal inventories and rating 


about all 


authors. 


seales are that are availal 


The 


also a ‘‘graphie rating seale’’ 


man-to-man seale is deseribed 


which does 
not have the usual words or phrases | 


merely a general statement under the i 


whole line. 

chapter on statistics follows under 
the euphemistie title of ‘‘Summarizing 
the Results of Testing.’’ It ineludes fr 


queney tables, measures of central t 


deney, variability and correlations. Tl. 


reviewer dislikes the use of ‘‘d’’ for di 


viations rather than the more conventiot 
‘x.’’ The pupils would have to unlear 
this 


methods. It 


when getting into gross scor 


becomes confusing in tl 
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instance when using and 
omputing correlation coefficients. 
ecasting efficiency (coefficient of 
mn) is mentioned but perhaps not 
ntly explained. At least it is 
| that the group for whom the 
evidently written would under 
it without further discussion. It 
the reviewer’s mind, the most satis 
method of explaining the correla 
coefficient. The authors also give 
‘practical interpretation, ’’ of cor- 


coefficients, such as ‘*.60, evi- 


£ some relationship but of lim 
ise for prognostic purposes.’’ The 
hapter deals with interpretations of 
stressing the use of norms and pos 
role of training. The book con- 
with some first-rate advice to the 


er about objectifying the marking 


book is for the most part written 
level of a student preparing to 
industrial arts who has had no 
ground in psychology or tests. With 
skilful instructor it could form the 


sis for a very good course. It is hoped 


such a course can be supplemented 
something analogous to laboratory 
and carrying out many of the sug- 
ted techniques under supervision. 
of the discussion is rather elemen- 
in nature to a psychologist but it is 
rely in order for the present purpose. 
is an occasional failure, however, 
maintain this level. For instance, in 
place the reader is told to have extra 
ls available when giving tests and 
tly afterwards he is informed that a 
tuin correlation coefficient corrected by 
Spearman-Brown formula .80. 
the whole, however, the authors have 
a good job of attaining their ob 


tives. Exercises and references fol 


each chapter. The appendix gives a 


list of distributors and publishers of 


tests and a glossary of technical terms. 


HAROLD Burtt 
Ohio State University 


HvGiues, WILLIAM LEONARD, Administra- 
tion of Health and Physical Education 
in Colleges (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1935), pp. XIII + 368. 


$5.00, 


‘*This volume represents an attempt to 
bring together desirable standards and 
policies in the administration of health 
and physical education in the colleges and 
universities of the United States . . . .’’ 
Thus the preface of this book states its 
purpose. The author, Dr. William L. 
Hughes, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education at Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, has so thoroughly and 
earefully explored his administrative field 
as to make it safe to say that his purpose 
has been amply and ably fulfilled. 

Too frequently the administration of 
physical education programs, particularly 
athletic programs, has answered to the 
influence of the expedient rather than the 
philosophical, the scientific, or the edu- 
cational. Athletic programs grew rap- 
idly and with, perhaps, more rationaliza- 
tion than purpose as their verbal accom- 
paniment. Little educational content was 
claimed and little injected into early 
Slowly, 


however, and under the influence of such 


physical education programs. 
men as this author the place of physical 
and health education, including athletics, 
has been re-examined, its content has 
been re-constructed and its administra- 
tive practices subjected to the principles 
of the democratie ideal in education until 
today in many colleges and universities 
the educational merit of physical and 
health education is unquestioned and real. 


To such a transformation this book by 
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Dr. Hughes would contribute greatly. It 
is so complete and so well documented as 
to qualify it to a place with the nations 
leading texts on school and college ad 
ministration. The author has gone to 
great pains to keep his interests broad 
and his substance flexible without sacri- 
ficing a pronounced hewing-to-the line of 
sound and wise administrative standards. 
The contents are extensive and deal with 
such matters as organization and person 
nel, health supervision of student environ 
ment, health service, health instruction, 
orientation of college freshmen, the or 
ganization of classes, the program of ac 
tivities, the restricted or adaptive pro 
grams, measurement, administration of 
inter-collegiate and intramural athletics, 
and of physical education equipment. It 


discusses the 


planning and lay-out of 


[Vol. 31, No 


buildings, pools, fields, and of offic 
Each of these chapters has appended 
bibliography of additional sources, q) 
the illustrative material of charts, forn 
and tables enhance the value of 
ready important manuscript. 

The uses of the book will be mam 
College administrators will find a w lt 
of suggestions for their programs 
student in training will find probably » 
clearer nor more complete statement 
desirable administrative practice. Son 
few aspects of physical and health ed 
cation may receive slight or inconclusiy 
treatment but such would be unavoidal 
in a single volume on such a wide fir 
Dr. Hughes has written what will prot 
ably become a standard work in phys 
education. D. OBERTEUFFER 
Ohio State University 
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bly 
ent ~ BULLETINS 
inst, Karu S., MILLICHAMP, Doro 
h « A., CHARLES, MARION W., AND 
‘hu \McFarLAND, Mary P. An Analysis of 
idat the Social Contacts of Preschool Chil 
hel ; with the Aid of Motion Pictures 
foronto: St. George’s School for 

YS Child Study, the University of Toronto, 
PER 37), SL pp. 


authors observed fifteen children 
day nursery for ten minutes each 

r months with a view to studying 
equency of social contacts in terms 
differences and individual patterns 

al behavior. Little difference was 
in the groups relative to frequency 
al contacts; however, with an in- 

se in age, the tendency is to have less 
tions in social contact with grow 


nplexity of social patterns. 


I , W. E., Cant, 8. N. F., AND 


S k, M. D. Emotional Episodes in 
Child of School Age (Toronto: St. 
George’s School for Child Study, Uni 


rsity of Toronto, 1937), 45 pp. 

Observations reported in this study 
nducted in a city publie school, 

q nstitution for the feeble-minded, and 
irls’ summer camp. Data presented 
tive to the ineidence, form of be 
and the type of situation which 

s emotional behavior seem to indi 
that emotional behavior varies with 


rd to both chronological and mental 


opment. There is a decrease in thi 


incidence as the child learns more ade 
quate forms of adaptation and socially 


acceptable forms. 


Borr, HeLen. Adult Attitudes to Chil 
dren’s Misdemeanours (Toronto: St. 
George’s School for Child Study, The 
University of Toronto, 1957), 21 pp. 
The author studied the attitudes of 

teachers, parents, public health nurses, 

social workers and mental hygienists re 
garding 21 misdemeanours of children 
of public school age by Thurstone’s 
method of paired comparisons and scale 
values. In general, mental hygienists re 
garded avoidance of the group as impor- 
tant, whereas teachers regarded these as 


distinetly less important. 


Davis, MAry Dapney, Coérdinator, and 
Others. Developments in Educational 
Method 1984-36 (Washington: Office 
of Edueation, United States Depart 
ment of the Interior, 1937), Bulletin 
No. 2, 54 pp. 

This report presents a series of brief 
surveys of recent developments in the spe 
cial fields of guidance, measurement, 
character development, museum service, 
radio and motion pictures, and school li 
brary services as they relate to educa 


tional methods, 


MONROR, ALAN Hf. The Veasu ement and 
fnalysis of Audience Reaction to Stu 


t Speakers Nt {ttituds 


adel 


Changes, Studies in Higher Education, 
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XXXII (Lafayette: Purdue Univer 

sity, December, 1937), 80 pp. 

Through a series of three experiments 
the author studied three related prob 
lems: three devices by which individual 
differences in the general effect of public 
speeches upon the opinions of auditors 
might be objectively measured, the de 
termination of the differences between 
effective and ineffective speakers, and the 
determination of the number and identity 
of variables which exists in the auditors’ 
impression. On the basis of data gathered 
the author coneludes that one factor has 
its effect with respect to one or more of a 
limited number of characteristics. Bibli 


ography. 


NIFENECKER, EUGENE A. Statistical Ref 
erence Data Relating to Problems of 
Overaqeness, Educational Retardation, 
Von-Promotion, 19 1934, Review of 
Departmental Experience in Dealing 
with Problems of School Maladjust 
ment, Part II, No. 28 (New York: 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta 
tistics, joard of Education, July, 
1937), 287 pp. 

This report contains discussions regard 
ing the problem of the overage pupil, the 
significance of overageness in 1904, the 
present extent of the problem, the ages 
of pul ils in high schools, the problem of 
retardation, the problem of non-pro 
motion, causes of slow progress, chron 
ological review of some of the measures 
taken to effect better adjustment of 
school and child, and some differences 


hetween retarded and non-retarded pupils. 


PauL, J. B., AND Orners. An Experiment 
Comparing the Effectiveness of Teach 
1a Enalish Composition by Two Dif 
ferent Methods (Cedar Falls: Bureau 
of Research, Towa State Teachers Col 


lege, January 3, 1938), Mimeographed, 


On the basis of 340 themes written | 
170 students equally divided into contr 
and experimental sections taught t! 


i 


same instructor, the author analyzes t 
merits of teaching English I with t 
of a handbook and by lectures; an 


cludes that in so far as the sever 
acteristics studied are concerned, ther 
little difference in the two teaching pr 


cedures. 


Paut, J. B., Orners. Relatic 
Placement Test Scores to Mortality a 
Scholastic Ratings (Cedar Falls: RB 
reau of Research, Iowa State Teachers 
College, December 15, 1937), Mime 
graphed, 27 pp. 

This study is based on the results 
placement tests taken by 548 entering 
freshmen during the fall quarter of 
and seeks to determine what has happen¢ 
to those students since that time. 


PeTers, H. W. The Supply and Demar St 
of Secondary School Teachers in Ker 1) 
tucky, Edueational Bulletin of t! Qualit 


Commonwealth of Kentucky, Vol. \ 
No. 9 (Frankfort: Department of FE 
ucation, November, 1937), 73 pp. 3 
This study purposes to investigate th . 
status of the supply and demand of w 
secondary school teachers in Kentuc! 


and takes into consideration specific: 


4 

the new high school teachers, where the 7 

were trained, their major fields of concer P 
tration and combinations of subjects 

7 

which they are teaching. ; 

SMITH, HENRY LESTER AND PAIN 


WILLIAM ISAAc. Bibliography of Lit 
erature on Education in Countrw 
Other Than the United States 
America, Bulletin of the School of Ex 


eation, Indiana University (Blooming ‘ 


ton: Bureau of Coéperative Resear 


School of Edueation, Indiana Unive 


sity, December, 1937), 139 pp. : 
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esent bulletin includes referen 
were published between Jan 
1924; 


s with the aims, status, develop- 


1919, and December 31, 


d factors influencing education 
arious countries during the twen- 
ntury, as well as materials which 
en written about all phases and 
f educational activity regardless 
her the program is supported or 
rovernments, individuals or 


‘ 


ed by 


or denominational groups. 


CATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
Harotp. ‘*The Place of Self- 
sis, Self-Evaluation, and Self- 
vwement in a Teacher-Training 
ram,’’ Educational 
d Supervision, XXIII (Novem 


1937), pp. 561-570, 


Administra- 


author surveys the literature on 
subject and ineludes the Indiana 
Teachers College blank on ‘ Helps 


Developing Personality and Teaching 
ping P lity and g 


ties.’ Bibliography. 


, Paut RB. 
lity of Rural and Urban Areas to 
ort Edueation,’’ The Elementary 
ool Journal, XXXVIII (January, 


S), pp. 337-345. 


‘‘Comparison of the 


e author reports the results of an in- 
tion into the comparative abilities 
stricts of varying degrees of urbani 
in Iowa, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
lina and Washington, to support edu 
n 
Pepro T. ‘*Translating Social 
ectives into School Procedures,’ 
tional Administration and Super- 


on, XXIIL (November, 1937), 571 


author presents ten educational 


cations of social objectives and con 


eludes that progressive educationalists 
must clarify its social objectives and pro 
cedures, 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
BROWNELL, WILLIAM A, ‘‘ Readiness and 
the Arithmetic Curriculum,’’ Elemen 
tary School Journal, XXXVIII (Jan 

uary, 1938), pp. 344-354. 

The author reviews the studies on num 
ber readiness and the children’s ability to 
learn arithmetic by giving evidences from 
first-grade inventories, testing, control 
group experiments, and placement of par 
ticular topics; and concludes that the 
need is for a fundamental reorganization 
of instruction from bottom to top. Bibli 


ography. 


SHOPSTALL, W. P. ‘‘ An Experiment with 
a Conduct Curriculum,’’ The Junior 
College Journal, VIII (January, 1938 
pp. 181-187. 

The author discusses the aims, curric 
ulum content, methods used in teaching, 
the student self-analysis sheet, types of 
progress reports, and principles and prob 
lems as included in the Conduct Curric 
ulum at Stephens College, Columbia, Mis 


sourl, 


Tyron, R. M. ‘‘The Development and 
Appraisal of Work-Books in the Social 
Sciences,’’ The School Review, XLVI 
(January, 1938), pp. 17-31. 

The author reviews the present prob 
lem of work-books in the Social Sciences 
from the standpoints of history, of the 
movement, its sudden rise and rapid de 
velopment, and appraisal of the move 
ment in general. He concludes that guide 
sheets made by teachers for individual 
groups are a much better teaching device 
than work-books. 


WASHBURNE, CARLETON, AND MORPHETT, 
MABEL VoGeEL. ‘‘Grade Placement of 
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Books,’’ The Elementary 
XXXVIII 


355-364. 


Children’s 


School Journal, (January, 


The authors discuss the derivation of a 
formula, based upon several years of re 
earch, for the effective grading of chil 
dren’s books. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 


rEACHING 


MABLE, AND 
Difficul- 


The 


LINDA, MADDEN, 


PRATT, MARJORIE. 


High-School 


‘* Reading 


Pupils,’’ 


ties of 

School Review, XLVI (January, 1938), 
15 17. 

Phe uthors report the results of a 


study of reading difficulties encountered 


by high-school pupils on the basis of vo 
eabulary, comprehension, and rate, and 


suggest activities for overcoming those 


ilties. 


diffie 


‘LORENCE AND GI 


‘*A Study of the In- 


CHAPMAN, F 
ERT, LuTHER C. 
Familiarity English 


fluence of with 


Words upon the Learning of Their For- 


eign Language Equivalents,’’ The 
Jo al of Educational Psychology, 
XXVIII (November, 1937), pp. 621 
628, 


The purpose of this study was to dis 


cover whether a foreign language vocabu 


lary is learned more readily when the 


English equivalents of the foreign lan 


1age words are known or when they are 


when the eriteria ineluded 


ount and retention of learning 
of the Hindustani language. On the basis 
red from 121 education stu 


that 


of data gath 


authors concluded ASSO 


dents, the 


s between English and foreign lan 


age words are more readily formed 


when the English word is familiar to the 


learner. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


| Vol. Vo 


QvuINAN, ‘‘Stammering and Lef 
Handedness: A Graphic Study,’’ Jo 
nal of Expe rimental Psychology, XX] 


(January, 1938), pp. 90-96. 

Graphic experiments are described 
ferable to a family of three persons—t 
dextral parents and a left-hand girl, s 
years of age, who is prone to stamme 
The author 


regard to a linetie relationship suppos 


advances considerations 
to exist between a dead-center pri: 
and the speech disorder called stamme 


ing. 


Smirn, F. O. ‘‘An Experimental Stu 
of the Reaction Time of the Cerebr 
Hemispheres in Relation to Handednes 

Journal of Ez; 


XXIT (Januar: 


and Eyedness,’’ 
Psychology, 


75-83. 


mental 
1938), pp. 
The 
whether or not 
can be expressed in terms of reaction tir 
the relationship lb 


study purposes ascertair 


hemispheral domin 


and to determine 
tween brainedness, handedness, and ey: 
edness on the basis of reaction time. 0r 
the basis of data gathered in 3 trials f 
each of twelve observers, the author « 

cludes that eyedness seems to be definite 
handedness and brain 


correlated with 


as regards reaction time. 


ness 


PUPIL GUIDANCE, WELFARE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


LAMMERS, CLAUDE C. ‘‘Sources 
Pupils’ Information on 
fairs,’’ The School 


(January . 1038). pp. 32-36, 


4? 


Current 


XLVI 


Review, 


The author reports results of a stud) 


dealing with the relative importance 
which pupils assign to the news mediu 

of daily newspaper, radio, and the week! 
news indicat 


that, although this study is limited 


magazine which seem to 
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school pupils and recent grad 


radio as their most 


‘<Tnterests of Publie 
ry School Boys,’’ The Journal 


1937), pp. 561-594. 


it compulsion was being ap- 
them exhibit such behavior 
analyzing that behavior the au 


les that there is wide disper 


es among our divisions of inter 


social activities are least 


STATISTICS, MEASUREMENTS AND 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 


McDowe.L.L, Joun G., AND ANDERSON, 
Howarp R, ‘‘ Testing the Ability of 
Pupils to Outline,’’ The School Review, 
XLVI (January, 1938), pp. 48-56. 
The purpose of this study is to discover 

whether certain types of objective exer 

cises commonly used to test the abilities 
of pupils to organize ideas really measure 
what they purport to measure. Although 
it can be stated that the pupils’ perform 
ance on the test shows a marked correla 
tion with ability to outline in an actual 
situation, it is not high enough to justify 


using the test for diagnostic or predictive 


purposes, 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter VY, 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Youth research 


projects have 


Commisston, Twelve 


been conducted during the 


past vear by the American Youth Com 
mission of the American Council on Edu 
cation, which has now substantially 


carried out its preliminary program of 


fact-finding. The first step was to bring 
to completion an inventory of oncoming 
uth in Pennsylvania, in progress when 
the Commission was established 1935 
More than 23,000 youth of about 17 to 19 


rviewet d, and data were eolleeted 


on their aims in life and their qualifiea- 
tions and preparation. Implications were 
drawn pointing toward the need for revis- 
ing the educational systen 

rhe Commission then sunk three shafts 
of inquiry to determine youth needs and 
the extent to wl they were being met 
n a typi il state, a medium-sized city, 
and a small city. Maryland, Dallas, and 
Muncie Indiana, were chosen for this 
purpose In the largest of these studies, 
15,000 vouth 16-24 were interviewed. The 
Commission has collaborated with the 
Works Progress Administration in a sur 


of the condition of 15,000 rural youth 


and it has in 


of 


n 40 villages of 20 states, 


progress an extensive study the social 


ul edueational aspects of the Civilian 


ps, 


amps. 


Conservation Cor involving testing pro 
\ national study of 
health 


freshmen is also being made. 


the 


grams in 2 


ll health facilities and of the 


of colleg 
\r 


th 


analysis of eographieal distri 


bution of the youth population and its 


social and economic implications has been 


prepared for the Commission, and observ 


470 


ers sent abroad have made studies of t 
work camps of Europe and the vocation 
education programs in England, | 
Belgium, Germany, and the Scand 
countries. Researches have also be 
ducted in the two fields of youth-s 
organizations and youth surveys. 
sults have been published in a 
Youth-Serving Organizations, identit 


and deseribing 330 national, non-, 
mental, youth-serving agencies, ar 
Youth 
deseribing classifying 
In addit 


‘ommission hes 


pamphlet, Surveys 
Facts, 
recent survevs of youth. 


these 


and 
studies, the ¢ 


plored certain areas of youth pri 


by the nse of expert reporters, wl 


prepared for it monographs on se¢ \ 

education, the vocational adjustm : 

youth, home and parent edu 

citizenship training, attitudes of 

and the needs of Negro youth. ‘ 
The reports of the Commission's 

ects and the various studies prepare 

it are for the most part in mimeogra) 

form and not available for gene 

tribution. There have been  publis 

however, the two reference works 


in addition, Secor 
VWodern Ame 


above and 


Youth in 


tioned 


Education for 
by Harl R. Douglas, and a volume, } 
Fare imerican Youth? giving in | é 


the conclusions to which the Commiss 


researches so far lead. 


The of 
Homer P. Rainey who prepared this st 


the Commissi 


ment. 


an 


NS 


atl, 
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ttee on Motion Pictwres.— A 
£135,000 from the General Edu- 
ecard to the American Council on 
for three years’ support of ac- 

of the Committee on Motion Pic- 
Edueation has been announced. 

s grant a clearing house of in- 
and activity on visual prob- 

s they relate to general education, 
established. As part of its func- 
e Committee plans to codérdinate 
rk of other centers interested in 
It will establish reviewing panels 
rts in various educational fields to 
| appraise educational films which 
vy available, and outline areas for 
film production; establish experi- 
| centers in various institutions to 
techniques related to the use of 
in educational programs; and 
a series of institutes and con- 
in which results of evaluation 
<perimental activities will be made 


available to teachers and admin- 


fors 


\ fuller account of the earlier work of 


mmittee has appeared in the May, 


number of this department. 


perative Testing Service.—The in- 
of the American Council on Educa- 


n the problems of measurement and 


iation has been well stated by George 


kk, President of the Council. This 


est is a natural consequence of the 


t that each member organization or in 


on continually faces the critical 
ems of educational guidance. 

e Council owes a real debt to the 
r Committee on Personnel Methods 


under the chairmanship of Herbert 


Hawkes, contributed greatly to the 


essive development of individualized 
tion. This committee undertook the 
ant task of formulating cumula 


record eards, and the coope rative 


evement tests listed in a recent an 
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nouncement of the Council are other evi- 
dences of its forward-looking work. 

The Coéperative Test Service was es- 
tablished under the Council’s supervision 
in 1930 with the aid of a subvention from 
the General Education Board. For the 
past seven years it has been engaged in 
the production and distribution of com- 
parable achievement tests in fundamental 
subject-matter fields. It is a non-profit 
organization which utilizes its receipts 
exclusively for further improvement of its 
tests and for extending their use in edu 
cational guidance. Ben D. Wood, the 
Director, has always been concerned with 
the intelligent application of test results, 
as well as with the preparation of sound 
and usable instruments for revealing indi- 
vidual differences. 

A second major contribution of the 
Council in the field of testing has been 
the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examinations which six hun- 
dred colleges and universities now use 
regularly as a part of their admissions 
program. Dr. and Mrs. L. L. Thurstone 
have prepared fourteen editions of the 
college examination. The Council is now 
looking forward to the publication of 
Thurstone’s new tests of primary mental 


abilities. 


Commonwealth Fund. The Common 
wealth Fund reports that its endowment 
has been increased by $8,000,000 as the 
result of two gifts from its president, 
Edward S. Harkness, and that it has 
made grants of approximately $1,800,000 
from current income in the year ending 
September 30, 1937. The recent additions 
bring the total endowment of the Fund 
to just over $50,000,000. As in other 
recent years the income of the Fund has 
been spent chiefly for the betterment of 
health, particularly through the provision 
of rural community hospitals, the encour- 


agement of rural public health service, 


the improvement of medical teaching, 


( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
youth, | 
Co 
™ 
| | 
| 
‘ 
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medical research, and professional edu 


eation generally. Taking physical and 


mental health together, 74 percent of the 


Fund’s total appropriations in 1937 went 


for these purposes. 


atio For the 
1937, the 


gie Corporation 


Cau Corpo vear 


ended September 30, 


larger 
grants made by the Carne 
of New York include the following: 
Harvard University, Dental 

School . $350,006 


American Association for Adult. 


Education for a five-year pro 

Grants for libraries of junior 


Endowment grants to 
| 300.000 


toward the general 
expense f Social Seience Re 
search Council and American 
Couneil f Learned Societies 
Grants nid, ete., sums made 
vailable directly to individ 
Development nts to colle ges 
including a grant of $75,000 to 
Wellesley ¢ he which brings 
the total of recent gifts to 


240,000 


volumes 
ublished by the New Zeland Couneil 


1937 


for 
in the 
No 

An His 


In Australia the total attendance in ft 
rm mer bersh ps t the 
essions was 8718. In ldition ¢ fy] 


[ Vol. 


sold 


Carnegie Corporation of New \ 


ets were for single lectures 

sisted in financing the conferenc: 
Recent publications of the 

the 

follows: 

No. 47, Education of 
capped Children, by 

No. 48, The 
Schools, by 


No. 49, 


Edueational Research Series 


Mentally 

T. B. Hill 

E fliicacy of Broads ; 

M. E. Thomas, 

The R School in A 

edited by P. R. Cole. 

No. 50, Juvenile Delinquency, by Mary < 
T. Woods. 


iradt 


Educational Phi Del 
Kappa, professional educational frat 
Educational Abst 
Norman J. 
New York 

editor, with 


1180 East 


Abstracts. 


nity, has aeeepted 
as a gift Powell 
City. Pa 


public 


from 
nesociates of 
Cook 


offices at 


will be 


Sixty-third St 


Office of 


Education 
States Office of 


ovects. 


United Edueation 


available an outline of its studies 


progress, which will be sent to inter 
persons The level of the school syst , 
represented by each study is indicated : 
The various fields in which the invest ; 
tions are going forward include: org 
zation and administration, legislat 
finance, buildings, teachers, curricul 
and method, comparative edueation, g 
ance and measurement, statistics, 
bibliographies. The analysis was 
pared by Bess Goodykoontz. 

Discussion Groups. The Plan 


Committee of the Department of See 


ary School Priucipals of the 
A 


ranization ¢ 


school 


dueation 


ation is fostering ¢ 

for the or f discussion gt i 
administrators 


throug! 
national office has heer 


Washington, D. C., 


among 


ti 


e nation. A 


ind a 
is le ing 


The 


appointed in each of 


each st: 


plan is to divide 


| 
Chicago. 
| 
women’s eolleges up 
Ndueational Research during 
Edu tional Research Series are 
The University of New Zealand: 
t al Study, by J. C. Beaglehole: and 
N t. The Control of Education in Ne 
Zealand, by Leicester Webb 
h The New lneation lk wship Nat 
Conference held in New Zealand and 
reported as havir heen auite suee ful 
up in Casts 
nator 
memberships, approximately 10,500 tick states. 
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areas of suitable size so that 
pals in each district can meet 
to discuss concrete and defi 
lems of secondary education, 
ming Committee is lending 
to the discussion by furnishing 
e, entitled ‘‘ Problems of Second 
ication,’’ without charge to the 
s of all groups. This outline is 
the two reports of the Com 
n Orientation—the ‘‘Issues of 
Edueation’’ and the ‘‘ Fune 
Secondary Education.’’ Organi 
have been effected and Codérdina 
sen in 41 of the states, and in 
the states the local groups are 
meeting regularly. 
uutline, ‘* Problems of Secondary 
n,’’ is being used not only by 
ips of principals but by many 
school faculties. Hundreds of prin 
are using this guide as a basis for 
ssional faculty discussion. It is also 
employed in colleges and univer 
as a basis of discussion. About 
opies are now in use in university 
More than 40,000 copies of the 
are being studied by groups of 
pals, high school faculties, and col 
classes. The outlines are furnished 
and may be obtained in any needed 
ntities from the Discussion Group 
ect, National Education Association 
lding, Washington, D. C. 


While the ‘‘Issues of Secondary Edu- 


ii] 
n’’ and ‘‘Funetions of Secondary 
tion’’ are being generally used as a 

s for discussion this year, the primary 
se of the Planning Committee is not 

‘t these reports before the educators 
the country, desirable as this is, but 
to effect organizations of prin- 

ls on a local basis throughout the 
n as a permanent feature of the 

tional machinery. The fact is em 


sized that if the principals of the 


rent states are organized into groups 
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and are meeting frequently for the pur 
pose of considering vital educational 
problems, a means will have been de 
veloped whereby important educational 
programs of every kind may be assured 
of immediate and effective consideration. 

Walter E. Myer is director of the dis- 


cussion project. 


New York State Regents’ Inquiry. 
Aided by a grant of $494,000 from the 
General Education Board, the Board of 
Regents of New York State has been con 
ducting during the past two years an 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Edueation in the State of New 
York. The project is noteworthy both for 
its scope and for its plan of organization. 
General oversight of the investigation has 
been in the hands of a special committee 
of the Board of Regents, under the chair 
manship of Owen D, Young. The pro 
fessional staff serving under this com 
mittee has been directed by Luther 
Gulick, head of the Institute of Public 
Administration of New York City. 
Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of the Uni 
versity of Buffalo, has acted as associate 
director. To insure as much detachment 
as possible in the examination of the 
state’s educational problems, directors of 
the subordinate studies into which the 
Inquiry has been divided have been drawn 
largely from outside New York State. 


The Inquiry has addressed itself to 


seven major fields: (1) a study of the 
financial problems of the publie school 
system, including an examination of the 


present school district organization; (2 
a study of elementary education, with a 
view to re-evaluation of the work of the 
elementary schools; 3) a study of va 
rious types of education on the secondary 
level, with a view to evaluating the appro 
priateness and adequacy of these pro 
visions; (4) a study of the demands and 
provisions for adult and higher educa 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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tion at public expense; (5) a study of 
the selection, training, quality, and com- 
pensation of the teaching personnel, with 
a view to determining the future roles of 
the teacher-training institutions; (6) a 
study of federal aid, to reveal the influ- 
ence of existing federal subsidies and to 
determine the policy which the state 
should follow with respeet to seeking or 
necepting federal appropriations; and 
7) a study of the State Education De- 
partment, with a view to determining the 
and the 


effectiveness of its organization 


desirable scope of its functions. 


Final reports on the major studies, 
together with a general report summariz- 
the recommendations of the Inquiry 


as a whole, are to be presented to the 
tion, the Inquiry 18 expected to result in 
a number of reports on special educa- 
tional problems, which will be of wide- 
interest 


spread persons engaged in the 


development of educational policy and in 


I 

the conduct of schools and school SV stems. 
This information was provided by F. T. 
Spaulding of Harvard 


has participated in the Inquiry. 


University, who 


Projects at Peabody. - 


Division of 


cational 


Ed 


Under lidance of the 
and Field 
Peabody College for 


States are at 


the 


Surveys Studies of George 
Teachers, the follow- 
various stages in their 


ng 
ing 


programs of eurriculum development : 
Alabama. 
and Tennessee 


the 


officially appointed groups participated in 


KANSAS, Kansas, 


Mississippi, 


During summer quarter of 1937, 


a concentrated period of | 


ich 
publieations to he 


lanning for the 
rour developed one 


ensuing year 
distributed 


or more 


widely throughout the state. 

The 
Program is in its second year. 
the 
the program was on fundamental prob- 


The 
The prin 


Kansas Program. Kansas 


cipal emphasis during first year of 


ITIONAL RESEARCH | Vol. 
lems which face the school. Seventee; 
large study centers were organiz 
work of some type was carried out 
counties and in 55 first and seco ass 
cities. During the past summer the 
prepared a bulletin which includes 
statement of the aims of educat t 


guide in the further development 
work, an inquiry into the framew 
the curriculum, and suggested wu 
work for exploratory purposes. 
Four bulletins 


use in various phases of the progra: \ 


are now availabl 
professional and lay study bulletin 
lished last year will continue to be of use 
in many parts of the state. Two new 
letins will be published shortly, entit 
for Work in 
Program of the Improvement of Inst: 
and ‘*‘Matters That Need Legis 
lative Attention.’’ 

Alabama 
ated in 1935, the program was given g 


** Guide Exploratory 


tion,’’ 


Curriculum Program.—Ir 
impetus during the summer of 1936 
wholehearted cooperation of state teac! 
The 


four phases 


training institutions. program was 
planned to consist of 
vear for orientation; one year for exp! j 
ration and experimentation with new 1 

procedures and continu 
for 


and intensive use of new 


terials and 


orientation; a year more extens 
procedures wit 
selective and refinement plans in effect; 
and the fourth phase for organizing ar 
installing materials as tentative courses 
of study. 

A bulletin, ‘‘ Procedures in Large U1 
the Alabar 


group in the Peabody Curriculum Labor 


Teaching,’’ prepared by 
tory during the 1937 summer quarter, w: 
published November 1 by the State Dx 
Education. A 24-page bu 
Superintendent 


partment of 
letin, ‘‘Suggestion to 
the 
Local 


grams,’’ 


ries: « 


Organization 
Pri 


was issued by the Division o 


on Initiation and 


Curriculum Development 


Instruction during the summer of 1937 


_ t year will see a number of 


tering the first pliase of the 
Units in the advanced phases 
ae eram will be assisted and stim- 
move forward in terms of ex- 
and experimentation with new 
s and materials. 
lississippi Program.— Mississippi 
fourth year of curriculum de- 
t. The first year was devoted to 
sive study of the state’s educa- 
ystem. During the second year a 
was made in instructional re- 
tion. The third year was given 
the determination of the scope and 
of the curriculum and to an ex- 
tal program in the elementary 
ndary schools. 
q ng the past summer, committees 
work in various curriculum labo- 
s, revising materials produced dur 
‘ past three years, and preparing : 
s’ guide for experimentation of a 
iprehensive nature. The elemen 
, lletin consists of three parts: the 
und of the program, suggested 
for the eore eurriculum, and the 
q| t teaching program. The secondary 
representatives devoted their ac 
s primarily to an expansion of the 
and sequence chart already adopted 
preceding year. 
ring the month of October, eight 
nal conferences were held in repre 


» sections of the State of Missis 


ir the purpose of inaugurating the 
s work. The supervisory officials pre 
| the point of view and the practical 
lures contained in the elementary 
secondary bulletins, which will be 
is a basis of study and experimen 

n during the current year. 
d lennessee Program.—A group of about 
teachers, supervisors, and principals 
: d on problems of curriculum de 


nent with particular reference to 


hools of Tennessee. These educators 
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were particularly interested in preparing 
material whereby the interest of teachers 
will be enlisted in a program for the im 
provement of instruction. This program 
involves problems dealing with the selec 
tion of materials, methods of teaching, 
and methods of evaluating the products 
of learning. The group prepared a bul 
letin entitled, ‘‘ Looking Ahead with Ten 
nessee Teachers,’’ in which an attempt 
was made to cite illustrations of good 
teaching practice among Tennessee teach- 
ers and to point out that a curriculum is 
more than a miscellaneous collection of 
units. The bulletin combines suggestions 
of ways and means to enlist the further 
cooperation of teachers in an attack on 
a program of curriculum development. 
Arkansas Continuation Program.—The 
intensive phase of curriculum develop 
ment for Arkansas is being followed by 
an experimental program in key schools 
distributed regionally throughout the 
state. Representatives of the key schools 
and of teacher-training institutions met 
at Little Rock for a preliminary confer 
ence. The supervisory program will con 
cern itself with such phases as community 
surveys, improvement of the physical set 
ting in classrooms and buildings, liberali 
zation of the daily plan, and the intro 
duction of units of work based upon the 
social and natural environment. The pro 
gram will develop through the medium of 
conferences, direct supervision, and a 
series of mimeographed bulletins. 
Other Activities—In addition to the 
summer work the laboratory produces 
numerous curriculum materials for gen 
eral distribution among teachers through 
out the year. Also the laboratory pro 
vides research opportunities for numerous 
graduate students. During the past vear 
three doctoral studies and four Masters’ 


theses were produced in the laboratory. 


Coérdinate with the development of 


state programs has been the work in 


| 
nd 
1 
le 
| 
| 
was | 
nil 
| 
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teacher education. During the summer able to one or another level of child nb-t 
quarter representatives from selected velopment. Part IIT will attempt ; 
teacher-training institutions and state de uation from both the psychologi 
partments of education were brovght to the educational standpoints. T! 
gether for intensive work on the problems book committee is anxious to recei 
of teacher education. Conferences and the field any information as to a 
seminars were held regularly for a period search bearing directly upon the s 
of five weeks. Work of this group in the ity of a given body of curriculum 1 ss 
curriculum laboratory resulted in the pro terial to children of a given d 
duetion of a number of studies dealing mental level, especially when suc! s 
with various phases of teacher education. show the unsuitability of the same \ 
These studies were incorporated in a terial to children of a lower degree eo 
mimeographed report. general development. Data on readiness the © 
A special study of teaching in rural come within the scope of the yearboo! B in \ 
schools of the southern states has been The yearbook committee consists of t six y¢ 
undertaken during the year. This project following persons: John Anderson, U1 
is supported by a grant from the Julius versity of Minnesota; Leo Brueckner, 0: 
Rosenwald Fund. J. E. Brewton and versity of Minnesota; Fowler Brooks 
If. M. Bond are devoting full time to DePauw University; Kai Jensen, Ur 
the study. sity of Wisconsin; Harold Jones, U m syste! 
During the past year Henry Harap, versity of California; Arthur Jersild, ( 
formerly of Western Reserve University lumbia University; Ralph Tyler, O 
and the Ohio State University, joined the State University; and Carleton Was 
staff of the Division. He sueceeds Hollis burne, Winnetka Publie Schools, Chair the si 
L. Caswell who resigned to accept a teach man. Harry O. Gillet of the Universit 6 
ing position at Teachers College, Co of Chicago is collaborating on one cha; 
lumbia University. Dr. Caswell had been ter with Leo Brueckner. Frank Fr 
member of the staff since the Division man of the University of Chicago : 3 \ 
was established in 1929. Ernest Melby of Northwestern Universit 
This information was provided by Doak are writing the chapters on evaluat 
S. Campbell and Henry Harap of the A considerable number of others hz it 
Division. been asked either to submit data or 
Child Develonment and the Curriculum collaborate on one or another phase : 
\ vearbook of the National Society for the volume. The yearbook will be ] 
the Study of Edueation is in preparation, lished in February, 1939. 


dealing with the subject of ‘‘Child De 


velopment and the Currieulum.’’ Thi Gifted Children.—In 1921, after s 
vearbook seeks to gather all available re eral years of study on gifted childre 

search data bearing upon the problem of Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Universit 
fitting each phase of the eurriculum to had accumulated reeords and family | 

the stage of the child’s development tories for about 300 subjects. A lar; : 
Part I will inelude a sum ary of known research grant from the Commonwealt : 
factors in child development from infaney Fund of New York City made possil / 
to adulthood. Part IT will inelude chap the collection of far more extensive dat 

ters summarizing research data on the on more than a thousand new cases | 
various aspects of the curriculum as thes« 1924. The results were published in V: 


have been shown to be particularly suit I, Genetic Studies of Genius, with tf! 


Vol. ITI 


It 
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Vental and Physical Traits of 
d Gifted Children. The second 
this series, Early Mental De- 
of 300 Geniuses, dealt with 
ve material collected by Catha- 
Miles on the childhood of emi- 
and women, selected more or 
ectively from the Cattell list of 
thousand most eminent persons 
ry. 
1930), The Promise of Youth, 
e results of a follow-up study of 
California gifted children described 
Volume I. This follow-up was made 
years after the original study and 
d clearly that in the main the sub- 
f the group were fulfilling their 
promise, 


m 1929 until 1936 there was no 


stematic round-up of the group, al- 


ch by correspondence and personal 
‘erences Dr. Terman managed to keep 
ich with a fairly large proportion of 


subjects and their parents. Early in 


36 an extensive follow-up investigation 


inaugurated which is still in progress, 

in which Dr. Terman is being assisted 

Mrs. Melita Oden who had done ex- 

ve field with the 
years. 


may be of interest to know that not 


work group in 


standing the migratory tendencies of 
California population, the investiga 
ave been able to locate about 90 per 
f the subjects. Nearly all of those 
ted are willing to ecéperate in giving 
information 


led and  eonfidential 


it their accomplishments, failures, 
personal history generally. The in 
gators are unfortunately not able in 
esent follow-up to make new tests 
telligence or other abilities. 
th the assistance of Mrs. Oden, Dr. 
in is at present engaged in summar 
the accomplishments and case his- 


s of about 1200 subjects. One impor 


feature of the study involves a com 


parison of the 150 most successful boys 
with the 150 least successful. The cri 
terion of success is whether the subject 
has been making real use of his intellee 
tual capacity. The groups are being com 
pared on some hundreds of items of in- 
formation regarding their childhood abili 
ties, personality traits, and family back 
ground. The comparison promises to 
throw considerable light on the factors 
other than intelligence which influence 
the lives of the intellectually well en 
dowed. 

The large majority of the subjects, 
both boys and girls, have made good. 
Many of the boys are now well started 
on their careers as university teachers or 
researchers. A few are nationally known 
for their achievements. Roughly, half of 
the subjects in both sex groups are mar 
Mortality has been at about the 
‘“expected rate. Mental 
have perhaps been below the expectancy 


breakdowns 


for the general population. 

This 
Lewis M. Terman. 

Yale Clinic of Child Development. 
The normative researches reported in the 
volume, Infant Behavior: Its 
and Growth (Gesell and Thompson), are 


information was provided by 


Ge 


being continued by means of follow-uy 
studies of the original group of normative 
infants now 7, 8, 9, and 10 years old. 
These follow-up examinations will yield 
data for biometric and genetic studies of 
individuality embracing the first decade 
of life. 

Gesell, Thompson, and Amatruda have 
completed a companion volume entitled, 
The Psychology of Early Growth, Includ 
ing a Method for the Genetic Analysis o/ 
Infant Behavior. This volume (Ma 
millan) deals with the normative aspects 
of early behavior in a combined mono 
graph and manual. It describes the ra 
cial, social, and economic backgrounds of 


the infants studied; specifies the tech 
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niques and methods of investigation; de 
discusses the meas 
offers 


graded schedules for analyzing and ap 


fines the terms used; 


urement of behavior growth; 


praising an infant’s developmental sta 


tus; procedures for various 


suggests 


forms of clinical service; and indicates 


the preeautions which must be observed 


in the clinical diagnosis of behavior 


status, 

Several members of the Staff are col 
laborating in a survey of the case studies 
which have accumulated in the Service 
Division of the Clinie over a period of 
twenty 


years. This survey will result in 


selected Case Studies of Early Child 


De lopme nt. 


Henry M. Halverson has continued his 


intensive analytic and developmental 
studies of the grasping reactions of in 
fancy which will be presently 
the title, 


Nature of 


published 


under ‘*Tnvestigations into the 


Early Grasping Responses. 
His current research activities include the 


following the sucking re 


problems: 


sponses and related 


phenomena of in 
fants (measurements of strength and du 
body 


respiration 


ration of sucking, tension, ete.): 


2) the relation of and bodv 


tension, 


blood volume, and pulse rate at 
of the 


fontanelle to sucking responses 


infant: BS) the effect of clothing on 
hody tonus; and (4) the relation of tonus 


to the behavior of the hungry infant. He 
has developed new apparatus including an 
infant pneumograph, a fontanelle sphyg 
momanometer, and a mereury manometer 


for registering pressure of grasping 


reflex and sucking responses. 


Catherine Strunk Amatruda has econ 


tinued the study of eretin infants already 
reported on in previous publications. She 


preparing ease studies presenting atypi 


eal and asymmetric developmental ca 


reers, 


Further data are being gathered, 


through cinema and repeated examina 
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tions, on a group of one hundred 
infants. 
Burton colla 


with Amatruda) is completing fi 


Castner (in 


studies of seven-year-old childr« 


have been previously examined 
infancy and again at the age of 
The 


studies is to obtain developmental 


years. primary purpose of 
on the problem of handedness and | 
ity. 

Ruth W. Washburn made re-stuc 
twenty-three children who had prey 
attended the nursery, and conduct: 
behavior throug 


servations of play 


the year. Frances Ilg, now in charg 
the Guidance Nursery, is making fol 
up studies of the personality developr 
of children whose feeding behavior 
intensively studied in the first years 
life. 

Arnold Gesell has published the fol 


ing: ‘** The Diagnosis and Supervision of 
Mental Growth in Infancy,’’ Chapter LX 
of Volume I, Practice of Pediat 
edited by Joseph Brennemann; ‘*Cor 
tioned Reflexes in Relation to the Psy 
presented at the First 


atry of Infaney,’’ 
International Congress of Child Psy 
atry in Paris, 1937; (in eollaborat 
with H. M. ‘*The Corr 
Neuropathological Findings 


Zimmerman ) 
tion of 
Behavior Studies in a Case of 
Injury.’’ 

Louise Bates Ames has published 
study on ‘* The Sequential Patterning 
the Human I 


The study is based on extens! 


Prone Progression in 
fant.’ 


cinema data 


and first-hand observatio 
She assisted in the preparation of a stud 
on ‘*Early Evidences of Individuality 
the Human Infant’’ 
Monthly by Gesell. 
Gesell and Ilg have published (Lippi 
cott) a volume on Feeding 
Infants: A Pediatric 


reported in Scienti/ 


Be havior 


Approach to t 
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[ygiene of Early Life. This vol- 
sents a systematic account of the 
of feeding behavior from birth 
the first years. It is based upon 
e cinema records and detailed 
of the home life of infants. The 
r hygiene of the individual infant 
issed in relation to the specific 
s of feeding, and associated prob- 
f weaning, finger sucking, bladder 
wel control, and emotional adjust- 


Director of the Clinic is Arnold 


ence, Kansas, Study.— A joint 
ct, financed by the Graduate Re- 
Division of the University of 
sas and the Lawrence Board of Edu- 
n, is concerned primarily with an 
sis of the achievement of the three 
sand children in the Lawrence public 
| system in all the school subjects, 
vestigation of mental maturity in 
various grades, and the attitudes of 
pupils toward their work and toward 
important phases of their experi- 
es. The purpose of the study is to dis- 
er more objectively how the school pro- 
is now functioning in the lives of 
pupils and to present a comprehen- 
ve picture of how the present school 
ystem and program are affecting the 
ldren in their learning and mental de- 
lopment. It is hoped that an additional 
pproach may be made from the stand- 
int of curriculum organization in an 
ttack on the problem of more adequate 
ljustment of the curriculum program 
the needs of the pupils. B. A. Nash 
1 A. H. Turney of the University of 
Kansas are in charge of the project. 
The Community School.—In the spring 
f 1936 the Executive Committee of the 
Society for Curriculum Study authorized 


the establishment of a Committee on the 
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Community School. City and state curriec- 
ulum revision programs in the last few 
years have increasingly emphasized closer 
school community relations, the use of 
community resources, and the develop 
ment of school programs in which boys 
and girls both study their own communi 
ties and share with adults in improving 
community living. It was felt that the 
committee might make a contribution to 
this growing community emphasis in pub- 
lie education. 

The work of the committee was first 
fully outlined and members were then 
chosen who could best contribute to the 
program. The eleven committee members 
are educators who are now engaged, or 
have recently been engaged, in commun- 
ity school work in various parts of the 
country. Each was asked to outline a 
program for community school education. 
In his contribution each committee mem- 
ber has dealt with such areas as the 
following: 

1. The meaning of the community school 
concept. 

2. A description of a specific community. 

The curriculum intended to serve the 

needs of the community described. 

4. The administrative organization nec 
essary to put this curriculum into 
operation, 

5. The relation of the school to well-es- 
tablished community groups. 

6. Long-time educational and 
planning. 


social 


The chairman of the committee, Sam 
uel Everett of Northwestern University, 
helped plan the study, has served as the 
codrdinator of the project, and has 
analyzed all community school programs 

Due to lack of funds the committee has 
never met as a group, although fhe chair 
man has been able to meet six members 
in individual conferences. Committee 
members describe programs under way in 


the following areas: New York City (2 


the Chicago metropolitan are 2), the 
rural South (2), the Dakotas (1), rural 
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Michigan (1), and the Territory of 


Hawaii (1). All of these programs ex 


cept one are being earried on by publie 
authorities, the exception being that of 
a private school in New York City. These 


education al programs are being deve loped 
for various types of communities—under 
well-to-do 


urban communities (2), Negroes (1), 


privileged mixed races (3) 


Indians (1), workers’ school (1), and 
eonsolidated rural school (1). The find 
ings of a nation-wide community school 
survey, as well as an annotated bibliog 
raphy, will be ineluded in the final report. 

The study as above outlined follows 
the technique used by the Society’s Com 
mittee on Secondary Edueation which 
produced the re port, A Challenge to Sec 
ondary Education.” The Community 
School report is complementary to thi 

Samuel Everett and Others, A Challenge t 


Ne ndary Education. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company 1935 


earlier publication and is intended for yg 
by schools of education and in eo tio 
with publie school curriculum revigig 
programs. The final report on the Con 
munity School was published by D 
Appleton-Century Company early in Ja 


uary, 1938. 


Additional Minnesota Doctorate Stud 
ies. Two additional doctorate theses 
under way, not reported in time to bh 
listed in the January number of th 
Journal, are being carried forward unde 
the direction of Dora V. Smith at th 
University of Minnesota by Marion FE 
man, ‘‘ The Relationship of the Course « 
Study in English in Winona, Minnesota 
to Community Needs in Reading and Ex 
pression ’’; and Ellen Frogner, ‘‘ A Con 
parative Study of the Efficacy of a Gram 
matical Versus a Thought Approach t 
Sentence Structure in Grades 7, 9, and 
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